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MR. HAPPY MAN 
SAYS: 


If you want a Saw— 
A “Handy” Saw, 

A “Beautiful” Saw, 
A “Dandy” Saw, 

A “High-Class” Saw (without a “flaw”), 

Your kind attention we would draw— . 
To ATKINS HAND SAWS! CIRCULAR SAW 


We make the famous PRE 40) 


“FOUR HUNDRED” Brand— 
They have no “Equal” 
In all the Land! 
Try them, and you will understand 
WHY there is such a great DEMAND— 
For ATKINS Hand Saws! 


Made of “Silver Steel” — 
(The FINEST Kind!) 
Strongly constructed, 
And well designed ; 
They ae with EASE—and do not 
+e in _ 
More PERFECT Saws you cannot find— 
Than ATKINS Hand Saws! 


Handles of ROSEWOOD 
(Fastened with SCREWS), 
Better “little” Saws, 
You could not choose! 
Take our advice, and please refuse 
ALL Other Brands—And ALWAYS 
use— 


The ATKINS HAND SAWS! 


Enclose 25¢ for fine quality nail 
apron, Saw Sense and useful 
souvenir. 





E.C. ATKINS & CO. 


RSTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE 
Heme Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 
Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster, N. Y. 
Branches Carrying Complete Stocks in The Follow- 
ing Cities: 


San 
New Orleans Seattle 
New York City Paris, France 
Portland, Ore. Vancouver, B. C. 


Atlanta 
Memphis 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 
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N the last few years injunctions against 
organized labor have increased, not only 
in number but in extent. Some are so 

sweeping that members of trade unions are 
forbidden to organize other workers, to strike 
to withhold service from unfair employers or 
to exercise normal trade-union functions. 
There is scarcely any trade-union activity 
which has not been restrained or denied 
through the ever-broadening use of the writ of injunction. 
Because of this tendency, labor reasons 
Injunctions that in many instances, the courts either con- 
Before the sciously or unconsciously place themselves on 
Senate the side of corporations and big business in 
their attempts to destroy labor organi- 
zations. 

The question of economic freedom is involved in this court in- 
junction problem. Shall the right of labor to organize, to function, 
to solicit members and to strike be abridged? Shall labor be free, 
economically free, and may it enjoy the rights and privileges which 
economic freedom guarantees? What shall be the answer to these 


questions ? 
145 
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Opposition to the misuse of injunctions is not confined to mem- 
bers of organized labor. Prominent congressmen have expressed 
themselves against this evil. 

In the Senate progressive Republicans have revolted. As 
one of the conditions for working with the Republican majority, 
the progressives have demanded that a bill curtailing the power of 
equity courts be brought to vote. Senator Shipstead introduced the 
bill. It was read twice before the Senate and then referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. The chairman of this committee is 
Senator Norris who has expressed his opposition to the use of in- 
junctions in labor disputes. The hearings begin in February. 

Sentiment against the misuse of the writ of injunction is grow- 
ing in the Senate and House of Representatives and Labor looks to 
this Congress to take a forward step in remedying this great evil. 


Convict Labor Competition on the open market of goods 

produced by prison labor has been a problem 
for many years. By using convict labor manufacturers or the state 
can produce goods at a price much lower than that necessary to sup- 
port free labor at an adequate wage. Competition of these goods 
is a handicap to manufacturers employing free labor and forces them 


to lower wage standards. 

A number of states have guarded against this danger by provid- 
ing that convict-made goods shall be for state use only. In these 
states convicts work on the public roads, or in making clothing and 
furniture, and producing farm goods and other necessaries for use 
in state institutions. Their labor thus saves expense to the tax- 
payers in general by producing goods exclusively for the needs of the 
state and its political subdivisions, and does not compete with free 
labor and threaten wage standards. 

At present over one-third of all the states have adopted this 
wise measure, either for all their prison-made goods or for the 
larger part. They are, however, confronted with a difficult problem 
in upholding the standards they have set. Because the power to 
control interstate commerce is in the hands of Congress, these states 
cannot protect themselves against convict-made goods coming from 
other states. Prison goods from neighbor states compete on their 
markets with the goods of free labor, and lower the standards they 
are trying to protect. 

A bill at present before Congress would remedy this condition. 
The Hawes-Cooper Bill gives the states the right to protect them- 
selves against convict-made goods from other states. It is to be 
hoped that Congress will realize the importance of protecting wage 
standards by passing this bill. 
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To Organize is Every union ought to have some organization 
The First Step plan for the coming year. The union is a 

living thing, hence it either grows or de- 
clines. Growth cannot be left to chance but follows from definite 
efforts intelligently planned and executed. A union has no life or 
effectiveness apart from its membership, but it is what its members 
make it. If its members have ideals, plans, energy, resourcefulness, 
the union becomes a living thing with power and effectiveness. 

The union must maintain two supplementary kinds of growth: 
it must constantly increase its membership and it must render in- 
creasingly efficient service to its membership and its industry. The 
union has influence industrially, socially and politically in proportion 
to its membership and its efficiency. A fundamental and a perpetual 
problem is therefore that of organization. No union can afford not 
to have organization work constantly under way. Nor can this work 
be left to paid organizers or other union officials. Experience shows 
that the major percent of organization work is done by the volun- 
teers—by workers in the community who have vision of union 
significance. 

There is self interest as well as altruism in increasing member- 
ship. Each new member makes the union a better investment for the 
older members and increases its potential effectiveness. We hope 
therefore that each and every union organization, whether its juris- 
diction be large or small, will give first place to organization work in 
its plans for 1928. Adopt some definite plan and carry it through. 
If any union wants help in developing plans or carrying them out, this 
office will be glad to assist to its capacity. 


Massachusetts The New York Times, January 9, reports as 
Textile Heads follows: Proposals for changes in the Massa- 
Want Lower chusetts labor laws to remedy conditions 
Standards in the textile industry by permitting longer 

hours of work on seasonal demands are 
recommendations to the legislature by state members of the New 
England Council. Basing their proposal on parts of Governor 
Fuller’s message at the opening of the legislature last Wednesday, 
the council members quote from the message as follows: 

“We can not have our industries operated so that employees 
work fewer hours and earn more money and the employers pay more 
taxes and: at the same time have the products (the same) in price 
with those of other states where the women and children work 
longer hours, where wages are low and where taxes are much less.” 
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It is very significant of the social attitude of the manufacturers 
to argue: In the South the conditions for labor are much worse than 
in the North, children and women work longer and wages are lower; 
therefore, we should do all we can to lower the standard in the North 
until it comes down to the level of the South. 

Such a policy is neither in keeping with American ideals nor is 
it conducive to social progress and the best interests of industry. 
Organized labor argues: In the North the position of women and 
children is much better than in the South; they work shorter hours 
and receive higher wages; therefore we should do all that is possible 
to raise the standards of the wage-earners in the South. 

Low wages and exhausting hours of work can not last in the 
South. The workers will rebel against such conditions and strive 
for standards worthy of American citizens. To succeed, however, 
in this strife for a higher standard of labor in the South, it is of 
paramount importance that the workers be organized, skilled and 
unskilled, and that labor stand united against all attempts of the 
manufacturers to lower its wages and lengthen its hours. 


Productivity of The unions in the steel industry in Germany 
Mutual Concern recently made presentations for wage in- 

creases and the eight-hour day and submitted 
as an argument increased productivity. The Deutsche Bergwerks- 
Zeitung, the mine operators’ organ, published a signed article comment- 
ing on these demands which declared: “The hours of labor problem 
is not a productivity problem, but is first of all a cost problem,” and 
“the demand of the unions for a uniform work period is only an effort 
to set up a control of profits.” 

Why do representatives of employers so stupidly deal with dis- 
cussions that might lead to constructive understanding and ignore a 
strategic opportunity to secure cooperation of workers for increased 
productivity and greater economies ? 

Productivity is a fundamental factor in all industrial economy. 
It is not an element separate from costs, but enters into the calculation 
of costs, including labor costs. That unions are interested in produc- 
tivity should be welcomed by employers as a development of mutual 
interests in furtherance of which cooperation can replace conflict. 
When workers realize that increased productivity is the way to shorter 
work periods, higher wages and higher standards of living, they are 
ready for constructive relationships with the other industrial groups. 

A demand for higher wages based upon increased productivity 
need not be interpreted as an attempt to restrict profits. Quite the 
contrary is true. Unless the consuming power of all social groups 
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keeps pace with increasing productivity, industry and all society suffers 
from a business crisis. By assuring an adjustment between consuming 
power and productivity, the unions are helping to maintain business 
conditions that make profits possible. 

Instead of meeting with ridicule the steel unions’ increased 
productivity argument, it should have been welcomed as an oppor- 
tunity for the development of constructive relationships for greater 
economies in production and reciprocal advantages. Employers ought 
to be good economists and constructive strategists. 


Workers Education There has been a good deal of emotional 

talk about workers education which as- 
sume the purpose to be an entrance of workers into academic studies 
and speculations. But such is not the purpose of the educational 
undertakings of our union movement. When we want academic 
education we shall seek it through relationships with state and 
municipal universities and colleges which afford instructors of ability 
and recognized attainments. We believe that academic education 
should be an effort to understand general truths and principles—an 
undertaking that unifies all life. While industrial labor experience 
constitutes essential elements in the materials with which academic 
education deals, an attempt to give a purely workers interpretation of 
academic subjects would be only a form of propaganda which would 
mislead instead of serve workers. 

What the American labor movement means by workers education 
is an effort to help wage-earners to have information that will en- 
able them to understand the distinctive problems of their lives and 
work and thus deal with these problems with increasing effectiveness 
and efficiency. A method of workers education that is most effective 
is to turn the problems that come up in union meetings into inquiries 
for the facts that throw light upon them and further discussion in the 
light of these facts, and finally the development of policy or plans 
which the union members approve as a result of these methods. 

If a wage movement is under consideration, let the whole union 
membership understand what the demands are and on what they are 
based. Have information given the union members that will enable 
them to understand industrial conditions and the relationship of the 
wage demand to the industry and to the workers. Understanding 
will put an intelligent determination back of the movement that will 
be invaluable. 

Or if an injunction is issued against a union, bring into the union 
meetings suitable literature explaining what the injunction is, how it 
has been abused and the remedy, or have competent persons present 
the necessary information. 
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Such studies may be carried further by groups especially inter- 
ested, or groups may organize to study special work or industrial 
problems. But it is always well for the union to have a definite 
relationship to such study groups to assure a trade union point of view 
for workers’ education is fundamentally a trade union undertaking. 


Research In the twentieth century the industrial world 

has become keenly aware of the value of 
figures. Statistical records of production, sales, income and expense, 
employment, wages, furnish industrial executives with the factual in- 
formation upon which to base decisions and determine policies. 
Modern employers maintain large research forces to furnish the facts 
which can keep them in touch with progress in the complex organism 
of their factories. 

These research laboratories of the employers, however, since 
they are mainly concerned with the technical processes of industry, 
often fail to dig very deeply into another and very important side of 
the industrial mechanism—the human side. 

It is right and fitting that the study of these phases should be 
undertaken by the wage-earners themselves. To gather information 
and keep records of wages, hours of work, employment, working 
conditions, costs of living and show with the help of figures what 
course will bring the best results in human development for the wage- 
earners and so far the industry and the whole social mechanism, is a 
service which trade unions can well perform. 

Facts about these matters are often missing when employer meets 
employee representatives about the conference table and decisions are 
made which fix working conditions for another year. The employee 
representative who goes to such a meeting armed with complete 
statistical pictures of the facts he wishes to prove can help materially 
in guiding policies along lines which will be for the greatest interest 
of the industry. He is ready to show the other side of the picture, 
to match fact with fact and figure with figure; as the employer shows 
the technical side he can show the human side. Both sides must be 
known if the decision is to meet the situation adequately. 

Trade unions are realizing that research and record keeping can 
give them information of incalculable value. Several international 
unions are making special studies of conditions affecting their mem- 
bers. Some maintain a special staff for this purpose. The research 
staff of the American Federation of Labor is always available to 
international and local unions for research work. A study of wages 
in the Philadelphia Typographical Union is published in this issue. 
Because the officers of this union have realized the importance of 
keeping accurate records of their wages, this study has been possible. 
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Organization Organization is essential to order and order 
Necessary to precedes intelligent progress. When wage- 
Workers and earners organize therefore they are prepar- 
Industry ing for intelligent participation in relation- 


ships and problems of work life. An in- 
dividual worker can have little or no influence in decision in industry 
even though such decisions vitally concern his life and work. But 
when wage-earners unite they may develop influence commensurate 
with the interests they represent. 

Where wage-earners are unorganized, management and em- 
ployers decide all questions. Nor is this condition fundamentally 
changed when wage-earners are enlisted in company unions which 
management controls. Such company unions are an extension of the 
functions of management for the purpose of stimulating morale 
essential to productivity and management hopes to secure this result 
by permitting the form of organization though prohibiting the spirit 
that gives it effectiveness. Organization is effective only when it 
represents the will and experience of those concerned. It must be a 
thing which the group itself develops and not something which an- 
other group thrusts upon them or even does for them. 

Some years ago Wm. H. Taft, now Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, said: “The principle of combination among 
workingmen is indispensable to their welfare and their protection 
against the tyranny of employers.” - This is a comprehensive state- 
ment of the need of organization: wage-earners must have an agency 
which assures them justice and which will enable them to make con- 
structive contributions to work. No one who knows men and history 
will maintain that an unorganized group will have justice. On the 
other hand, the very first principle of preparation for work itself is 
organization—organization of the shop, of materials, handling sup- 
plies, work orders, routing of work, etc. Management does not possess 
all work experience. Those who handle tools and materials know 
many practical details that would greatly help management in plan- 
ning. Only an independent organization of the workers can make this 
work experience available to management. Such a relationship is 
cooperation with management and can exist only where there is 
mutual confidence. 

Some industries are spending fortunes in trying to destroy unions 
which are the only organizations through which they can secure the 
cooperation of the work-staff for reciprocal benefits. Such employers 
trust in their financial strength and forget that injustice and growing 
unrest inevitably develop friction and conflict. 

Organization of workers in trade unions is the means to con- 
structive progress for industry and educational development of wage- 
earners so that they may make increasingly greater contributions. 
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A Challenge to The constructive policies of organized 
Employers and labor in the United States challenges 
the Public the owners and management of industry 

to cooperate with it in the establish- 

ment and maintenance of sound economic 
standards and industrial peace. We welcome the opportunity of giv- 
ing our collective skill, training and technique to the development of in- 
dustrial and individual efficiency. We believe that American living 
standards and national prosperity can be fostered only through the 
maintenance of a high industrial productivity level and a high and 
still higher mass purchasing power. 

The real problem of 1928 will be that of financing commodity 
consumption. Not only must the consuming mass of people be en- 
couraged to buy but they must be financed to the point where they 
can buy freely. 

How will the owners of industrial enterprises meet this chal- 
lenge? Will they accept organized labor’s offer of cooperation? 
Will they assist in the giving of new force and meaning to collective 
bargaining so that all concerned may think in terms of industrial 
peace and of the peaceful solution of industrial problems which affect 
the relationship of employers and employees? 

Teamwork on the part of employers and employees is a very 
desirable thing, but before it can be a practical reality there must be 
a will to work together and a frank recognition of and respect for 
each other’s rights. 

Opposition to the American Federation of Labor and its con- 
stituent parts through the organization of company unions, the use 
of court injunctions and the arbitrary denial of the exercise of the right 
of employees to join the labor union of their choice tend to fan the 
flame of industrial conflict and to widen the breach between em- 
ployers and employees. Will those employers who have been pur- 
suing such an opposition policy during the past continue to do so in 
the future? 

The experience of the past can be repeated or a new era of 
industrial good will can be ushered in. Corporations can experiment 
with company unions and various brands of welfare plans and in 
this way can oppose the standard, independent trade unions, as repre- 
sented by the American Federation of Labor, or they can accept our 
offer of cooperation and service. Which shall it be? The answer 
must come from the employers of labor. 





GERMAN TRADE UNIONS AND COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 
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URING the last eight years 
Germany has had a larger 
trade-union membership than 

any other country except Russia, 
where the labor organizations are 
pretty much a wheel in the machinery 
of the Soviet scheme. This position 
is comparatively new, for, though 
the organization of the German 
workers finds its beginnings in the late 
forties, the modern movement really 
began in the nineties and had not 
grown to those proportions found in 
certain other countries when the war 
broke out in 1914. Nevertheless, the 
growth had been a substantial one. 
With only 259,175 members in 1895, 
the Social Democratic Unions had 
2,075,759 in 1914. The Hirsch- 
Duncker unions did not make the 
same degree of progress, but had 
110,000 members when the war 
broke out. A third group, the Chris- 
tian unions, really got under way in 
the nineties and by 1914 had a mem- 
bership of 340,000. Independent 
unions of various kinds had another 
300,000, all told, and unions of sala- 
ried workers, who had only recently 
begun to organize, had 140,000 mem- 
bers. Thus, as a rough statement, 
from half a million in the middle of 
the nineties, the total had advanced to 
almost three millions in 1914. 

This advance took place in spite of 
difficulties of various kinds. First of 
all, there were three main groups of 
unions, the Social Democratic, the 
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Hirsch-Duncker, and the Christian, 
each with its peculiar antecedents and 
with somewhat divergent theories 
and programs. Of course, each was 
a hindrance to the other two. Then 
there was a rather hostile govern- 
ment which, after the repeal, in 1890, 
of the Anti-socialist law which had 
repressed a promising development a 
generation earlier, continued to for- 
bid organization of farm laborers, 
seamen, and servants and placed ob- 
stacles in the path of the unions. 
Again, there was for a time sharp 
division within the Social Democratic 
unions as to whether they should be 
subordinate to the Socialist Party or 
should merely work in harmony with 
it while standing on their own feet. 
There was also an issue raised by 
ultra-socialists as to whether collec- 
tive bargaining and time agreements 
did not involve a compromise with or 
surrender to capitalism. And, of 
course, there were the usual struggles 
with employers who organized to 
prevent independent organization of 
their workers, and who, in some 
cases, introduced company unions to 
keep the trade unions out of their 
plants. In fact, the “great indus- 
tries,” such as steel, before the war 
were unsuccessful in preventing or- 
ganization, and (in 1914) company 
unions boasted some 300,000 mem- 
bers. 

In spite of these difficulties, how- 
ever, there was progress in member- 
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ship and in methods as well. The 
Social Democratic unions came to 
stress collective bargaining as well as 
state regulation and social insurance, 
and with the passing of time the 
other important groups of labor 
unions developed much the same pro- 
gram. In 1914 there were 10,840 
collective agreements, individual, lo- 
cal, district and national, in effect, 
these covering varying details of the 
labor contract in 143,650 establish- 
ments, employing 1,395,723 workers. 

Thus unionization and collective 
bargaining had made distinct ad- 
vance. Yet, while the general metal 


and certain other trades had been 
placed on a good footing, only about 
16 per cent of the workers of the 
empire were organized, and a good 
share of these did not have the ad- 
vantages secured only by collective 


bargaining. Then when the war 
broke out, calls to the colors and the 
dislocation of many industries cost 
the unions dearly. In 1916, the 
union membership was only half of 
what it had been in 1913, and the 
number working under collective 
agreements had diminished almost in 
proportion. It was not until 1918 
that the lost ground was fully recov- 
ered. Then the revolution changed 
the situation materially, and the or- 
ganized labor movement came into 
its own. The government of the Re- 
public has been such that the domi- 
nant Social Democratic Unions have 
been in cooperative relationship with 
it; the administration of the law has 
been sympathetic. Not only were the 
prohibitions of organizations quickly 
removed, but steps were taken in the 
revolutionary days to see that the 
workers were organized for demo- 


cratic dealing. Membership in 
unions, which reduced the shop coun- 
cils set up at the end of 1918 to a 
subordinate position, increased by 
leaps and bounds. The average mem- 
bership in the Social Democratic 
Unions increased from 1,664,991 in 
1918, to 5,479,073 in 1919, to 7,- 
890,102 in 1920. The membership 
in the Christian Unions stood at 
500,000 in December, 1918, at 1,- 
000,000 at the end of 1919, and at 
1,100,000 at the end of 1920. In 
1920 the membership (225,998) in 
the Hirsch-Duncker Unions was fully 
double what it had been at the be- 
ginning of the war. The independent 
unions, as a group, made no gain, but 
the membership in the unions of 
salaried employees rose to 1,600,000. 
Civil service employees, who before 
the war had no organization at all, 
now organized and soon had a mem- 
bership in excess of 1,300,000. Be- 
sides some of the independents, only 
the “‘yellow unions” showed a loss in 
membership — 300,000 before the 
war and 45,000 in 1918. They were 
no longer regarded by leading associa- 
tions of employers as representative 
of their employees, and they have not 
been recognized by the Republican 
Government. Thus, with this up- 
swing, Germany came to have the 
largest union membership of any 
country in the world—between twelve 
and thirteen millions in 1920 and 
more than thirteen millions in 1922. 
This was more than 60 per cent of 
those on the pay rolls. Most of the 
big industries, including steel, had 
become organized. The unskilled 
were organized only less extensively 
than the skilled; the percentage of 
women members exceeded twenty in 
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all unions taken collectively, as 
against the nine it had attained in 
Social Democratic unions by 1913. 

Not all of this gain was to be held. 
Many who had no sufficient reason 
for joining had been swept into the 
unions and did not remain; internal 
struggles, ¢. g., those between 
“rights” and “lefts,” alienated some; 
the fever of 1918-1920 subsided. 
The loss in membership sustained by 
1923 was between three and four 
millions. Then came the worst ex- 
perience with unemployment Ger- 
many has ever had, reaching its 
maximum in 1924, but continuing in 
abated form down through 1926. In 
1924 the percentage of unemployed 
members reported by the unions was 
13.5, Of short-time workers 15.3. 
This large volume of unemployment, 
of course, levied its toll, as it always 
does, so that by the end of 1925 the 
total union membership stood at 
6,900,000. More recently the tide 
has turned and the membership is 
slowly increasing. 

The embrace of collective bargain- 
ing has varied directly, of course, 
with the rise and fall in membership 
in the unions. The number of agree- 
ments in effect at the close of 1918 
was 7,819, the number of persons 
working under them 1,127,690. The 
corresponding figures in December, 
1922, when the peak was reached, 
were 10,768 agreements and 14,261,- 
106 workers. ‘The latest available 
figures are for January, 1926. There 
were then 7,533 agreements in effect, 
covering 788,755 establishments, em- 
ploying 11,140,521. Though these 
figures show a distinct loss since 1922, 
the number of workers covered by 
the agreements in effect was 66.1 per 
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cent of the number of persons covered 
by the rather inclusive system of com- 
pulsory sickness insurance. In addi- 
tion to these agreements, there were 
1,607 in effect for salaried workers, 
these standardizing wages, hours and 
working conditions of 1,681,737 em- 
ployees. Collective bargaining is 
such a general fact that wages, hours 
and working conditions are con- 
trolled or substantially influenced by 
it in practically all occupations. 

Some of the agreements are be- 
tween the union and a single em- 
ployer, others with the local employ- 
ers, and still others with the employ- 
ers of the district or the entire Reich. 
Of the agreements in effect January 
I, 1926, 32.7 per cent were with in- 
dividual employers, 30.5 per cent 
with the employers of the locality, 
35.8 per cent with the employers of 


the district, and 1 per cent with the 
employers throughout the Republic. 
Of the workers under agreements 3.5, 
7.1, 76.3, and 13.1 per cent were un- 
der the four types of agreements re- 


spectively. The tendency has been 
toward the more inclusive agree- 
ments. A large number of them 
cover hundreds of establishments and 
tens of thousands of employees. For 
example, the agreement in the chemi- 
cal industry covers 262,131, one in 
the printing industry 87,000 workers. 

The collective agreement occupies 
a peculiar place in the German sys- 
tem of control. Of course, pretty 
much everything in Germany is con- 
trolled now as it was before the 
war—but with different ends in view. 
Non-union as well as union men are 
to be paid the scale when one has been 
set, for collective agreements are rec- 
ognized at law, and, moreover, are 
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enforceable contracts. There is no 
penalty for violation, but the injured 
party may bring suit and recover. If 
a worker is underpaid, he makes a 
claim in the labor court and collects 
what is owing him. Unions take up 
the more important breaches of 
agreement by employers, with simi- 
lar results. If a union violates an 
agreement, as occurs now and then, 
it can be sued. Recently the Metal 
Workers Organization was sued and 
damages in the sum of 5,000 marks 
awarded. 

Another interesting thing is that 
trade agreements may be extended by 
the government upon the request of 
either, or, as usually happens, upon 
the joint request of both parties, and 
made binding upon all employers in 
the trade or industry in the locality, 
the district, or the Reich. Naturally, 
when a collective agreement is entered 
into, both parties want it extended to, 
and enforced upon, the entire com- 
petitive industry, so that it is common 
for requests for such extension to be 
presented to the government. No- 
tices of scores of such requests may 
be found in a single number of the 
Reich-arbeitsblatt. These requests 
appear to be granted as a matter of 
course, and without change in any 
standards agreed upon, for the gov- 
ernment’s power is limited to ap- 
proval or disapproval. It has been 
due in part to the extension of agree- 
ments that the numbers working un- 
der them have not decreased as much 
as the union membership since 1922. 

The attitudes of employers and 
unions towards this scheme of binding 
contracts and regulations varies from 
time to time according to the situa- 


tion. When there is likelihood of 
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difficulty, its protection is appreciated 
by both parties. During the depres- 
sion, employers became increasingly 
critical because it interfered with their 
efforts to reduce wages and increase 
hours. Labor then favored the ar- 
rangement. More recently, with a 
more stable industrial situation, an 
increased cost of living and a desire 
for wage increases, the unions are be- 
coming rather critical of it. What- 
ever may be said concerning its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, the ar- 
rangement has certainly tended to 
stabilize the situation and to maintain 
the system of collective dealing built 
up in the revolutionary period. 
There is still another interesting 
detail connected with these collective 
agreements. They are “voluntary” 
or “compulsory.” A voluntary agree- 
ment is one entered into by the parties 
in interest, a compulsory agreement 
one imposed by the government ma- 
chinery set up for intervening in in- 
dustrial disputes. There are one hun- 
dred official conciliation committees 
and twenty conciliators. These inter- 
vene upon request, or upon their own 
initiative, where the social or eco- 
nomic interest is involved, and in 
local as well as general disputes, and 
in disputes in ordinary as well as in 
public utility and other disputes in 
which there is more than the usual 
degree of “public interest.”” The con- 
ciliation committee intervenes in the 
less, the conciliator in the more im- 
portant cases. If a suggestion made 
by the committee or the conciliator is 
adopted by the parties in interest, a 
voluntary, but legally binding, agree- 
ment results. If a suggestion made is 
not accepted, and if no agreement is 
reached between the parties in inter- 

















LA CIGALE 


est, the committee or conciliator may 
drop the matter and let the dispute 
run its course, or the committee or 
conciliator may proceed to make an 
award. This, however, must be ap- 
proved by the conciliator if it ema- 
nates from the committee, by the 
Minister of Labor if it emanates 
from the conciliator, but, if approved 
by the appropriate authority, a “com- 
pulsory agreement”’ results. 

A good example of the operation of 
-this system of intervention is found 
in the recent (October, 1927) lig- 
nite dispute over a demand for an 
increase in wages. This was refused 
by the operators, a deadlock devel- 
oped, and mining was suspended. 
When the chemical and other depend- 
ent industries became adversely af- 
fected by the shortage of coal, the 
government intervened, and no agree- 
ment being reached by conciliation, 
an award, increasing wages 11% per 
cent, was made. This was accepted 
by the miners, but protested by the 
operators. Upon the request of the 
former, the award was then made 
binding upon the lignite industry. It 
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remains to be seen whether the Eco- 
nomic Council will approve of and 
authorize an increase in coal prices 
to cover this increase in wages or 
whether prices will remain fixed at 
the present scale. 

This system of pseudo-compulsory 
arbitration has been effective in avoid- 
ing or abbreviating stoppage in indus- 
try, and has been helpful in that way. 
It is clear, however, that it has been 
accompanied by a tendency for lead- 
ers on both sides not to do their best 
to reach settlements by direct negotia- 
tion, knowing that they will prob- 
ably be relieved of the responsibility 
by the authorities. The control of 
strikes and lockouts, as always, is 
something of a tax on collective bar- 
gaining, or, better, a partial substi- 
tution of government prescription for 
it. And, inevitably, what the govern- 
ment prescribes will depend more or 
less upon political considerations. 

Stated briefly, this is the place or- 
ganized labor has recently come to 
occupy in Germany. Collective bar- 
gaining occupies an important and in- 
teresting place. 


LA CIGALE 


I found him limping in the grass— 
Poor little shivering fellow! 

He had not many days, alas! 
And all the leaves were yellow. 


I took him in beside the stove, 
And fed him beads of honey, 

And brought a brother-singer’s love— 
He never asked for money. 


And soon he gave a chirp or two, 
And seemed quite brave and jolly; 

And, as he sipped his golden brew, 
Sang—“Down with melancholy!” 


—Ricuarp Le GALuienne, in “The Junk-Man 


and Other Poems.” 





ACTIVITIES OF THE RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ 
DEPARTMENT 


J. M. Burns 


Secretary-Treasurer Railway Employees’ Department, American Federation of Labor 


Pr year just ended has been 
marked with fair progress for 
the organizations afhliated with 
this department. Some _ organiza- 
tions have had greater success than 
others. 

We had hoped the Railway Labor 
Act would be of considerable assist- 
ance, and while we still are hopeful, 
some of the managements are not in- 
clined willingly to comply with their 
“good faith” agreement, and some 
delay in settling grievances is being 
incurred. 

This is not due to any inactivity on 
the part of the Board of Mediation 
or its members. 

We are using every means at our 
command and will continue to do so 
in an effort to stop this discrimination, 
which the law positively prohibits. 
The Railway Labor Act, in most 
positive language, states: 


“Sec. 2. First. It shall be the 
duty of all carriers, their officers, 
agents, and employees to exert every 
reasonable effort to make and main- 
tain agreements concerning rates of 
pay, rules, and working conditions, 
and to settle all disputes, whether 
arising out of the application of such 
agreements or otherwise, in order to 
avoid any interruption to commerce 
or to the operation of any carrier 
growing out of any dispute between 
the carrier and the employees 
thereof. 


Second. All disputes between a 
carrier and its employees shall be con- 
sidered, and, if possible, decided, 
with all expedition, in conference be- 
tween representatives designated and 
authorized so to confer, respectively, 
by the carriers and by the employees 
thereof interested in the dispute. 


Third. Representatives, for the 
purposes of this Act, shall be desig- 
nated by the respective parties in such 
manner as may be provided in their 
corporate organization or unincor- 
porated association, or by other 
means of collective action, without in- 
terference, influence, or coercion ex- 
ercised by either party over the self- 
organization or designation of repre- 
sentatives by the other. 


Fourth. In case of a dispute be- 
tween a carrier and its employees, 
arising out of grievances or out of 
the interpretation or application of 
agreements concerning rates of pay, 
rules, or working conditions, it shall 
be the duty of the designated repre- 
sentative or “representatives of such 
carrier and of such employees, within 
ten days after the receipt of notice of 
a desire on the part of either party 
to confer in respect to such dispute, to 
specify a time and place at which 
such conference shall be held.” 


Despite the above, there are two 
railroads, whose officials, while ad- 
mitting the majority of employees are 
members of our organization, decline 
to comply with the law by refusing 
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to meet committees selected by these 
employees, and at the same time are 
attempting to force these employees 
to comply with an agreement which 
they had no part in making. 

We are wholeheartedly complying 
with the law and will use every hon- 
orable means to have these railroads 
also comply with it. 

Failure on the part of the roads 
and the organizations to agree on the 
formation of Boards of Adjustment 
has had a great deal to do with re- 
tarding the successful operation of 
the Railway Labor Act. The law 
provides these boards shall be created 
by agreement, but at the present time 
the roads are standing for the crea- 
tion of boards on each carrier, while 
the organizations are insisting on re- 
gional boards in three or four defined 
regions covering groups of carriers. 

All railroad organizations are co- 
operating in handling this matter, and 
there is reason to believe that re- 
gional boards, so essential to indus- 
trial peace and justice, will be created. 


Use of Larger Locomotives and Steel 
Equipment, Also Use of Improved 
Tools and Methods, Greatly Re- 
ducing Number of Men Employed 
in Repair Shops 


The use of steel equipment with 
larger and more powerful locomo- 
tives, also the use of improved ma- 
chinery and improved methods, is re- 
ducing the number of men employed 
in the railroad shops to an astonish- 
ing degree. 

Passenger locomotives formerly 
used to cover only one division are 
now covering two and three divisions 
in some cases. As a result of this 
change, many division points are 
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being eliminated, thus throwing many 
competent mechanics out of employ- 
ment. These men are finding em- 
ployment in other industries, with the 
result the railroads are losing the 
benefit of the years of training these 
men have received. 

We believe with a little fore- 
thought by the railroads these em- 
ployees could be saved to the indus- 
try. The railroads could absorb 
these men at other points where new 
equipment could be built when the re- 
pair work was caught up. 

We have demonstrated this can be 
done at a cost considerably less than 
the outside contract price. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is in possession of facts and 
figures proving this statement and 
have rendered decisions to this effect. 

The industry has suffered consider- 
ably through complete shutdowns and 
frequent curtailment of forces in the 
year just closed. 

The above suggestion would elimi- 
nate these unnecessary evils and re- 
sult in a considerable saving to the 
railroads as a whole, at the same time 
furnishing steady employment for the 
men who have given the best part of 
their lives to the industry. 

Faced with this problem, we some 
time ago decided to make an effort to 
stabilize employment by negotiating 
agreements with managements of the 
railroads, which have for their pur- 
pose determining the minimum num- 
ber who will be steadily employed the 
year around. The balance of the 
men above this number to be per- 
manently relieved from service; these 
men, however, retaining their senior- 
ity and the right to return as vacan- 
cies occur in the permanent forces. 
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It is also understood that a force 
in excess of the agreed to minimum 
force may be maintained during pe- 
riods of abnormal business. 


Cooperation 


Union Management Cooperation 
has long since gone past the experi- 
mental stage and is now definitely 
recognized as having possibilities far 
beyond the hopes of its originators. 
This is most gratifying to our organ- 
izations and we look forward with 
hope for its extension to many other 
railroads in 1928. 
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Movement for Increase in Wages 


During the year a movement for 
increased wages was inaugurated. 
Committees on several of the im- 
portant lines are now in conference 
and the first case will no doubt be 
arbitrated on the Chesapeake and 
Ohio some time early in 1928. The 
employees are seeking an upward re- 
vision of daily rates which will give 
mechanics $7.50 and $7.10 per day, 
with corresponding increases for all 
other classes covered by the shop 
crafts agreements. 


PHILADELPHIA SPARROWS 


Men say unfriendly words of you, poor birds! 
And I? I praise you for your saucy joy 
On dusty streets; I love you for your twitter 
In vines that cling to heated city walls; 
Your noisy congregations on the trees; 
Unchurchly ways of saying this and that 
About your brother men; your gaieties 
In parks near by a fountain’s dripping brim. 


I love you, chatterers! 


Yet I have heard 


The lark in other lands, the thrush in this. 
Dull many a day had been without your din, 
Your wrangles under foot, your shameless ways. 


Men say unfriendly words of you. 
They speak unkindly, too. 

Ah, well, we are one feather, you 
We have the city streets for plunder, 


We are! 
And I! 


Of me 
Yet see how gay 


The eaves for wonder, and above there is 


The sky! 


—JEANNETTE Marks, in “Willow Pollen.” 





PROSPEROUS NEIGHBORS SWELL THE 
NATION’S PAYROLL 


Epwarp A. FILENE 


President, Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston, Mass. 


E, all of us, I imagine, can 
recall the days when the 
money we spent in our home 
town sooner or later found its way 
back to us. We got our wages from 
the local iron works, let us say, that 
sold its product to local manufactur- 
ing firms. We bought our garden 
and kitchen utensils and house tools 
from the local hardware dealers, who 
had bought them from the local manu- 
facturers. These latter firms bought 
their raw steel and iron from our em- 
ployer in the iron foundry, who was 
thus able to pay our wages. 
As the iron works expanded it gave 


more local employment, but began to 
be more dependent on larger and 


more distant markets. Increased or 
decreased demand from California 
or Maine was at once felt in the home 
town. On the other hand higher 
wages were being paid, and more 
people employed, because of the 
greater volume of goods made and 
sold. 

Bosses and men alike were forced 
to take an interest in affairs beyond 
the home town and state, as the con- 
tinued high tide of prosperity of both 
their firm and themselves was seen to 
depend on national, widespread de- 
mand for their product. 

First we were home-town minded, 
then nationally minded. Now a fur- 
ther expansion is being worked out, 
and we must become internationally 
minded. For American industry and 


labor have decided on the course of 
more and wider markets, which are 
the cornerstone of the prosperity we 
already enjoy. 

And so we come to the kernel of 
this little lesson in workaday eco- 
nomics, expressed in the title, that 
prosperous neighbors swell the na- 
tion’s payroll. 

There is no such thing as a satura- 
tion point in the public’s consumption 
of goods. Increase the country’s pay- 
roll and the supposed “saturation 
point” will disappear. There is, on 
the other hand, very decidedly such 
a thing as expanding markets. Just 
as our home-town industries gradu- 
ally sold to state-wide and nation-wide 
markets, and then to foreign markets, 
so have modern mass production and 
mass distribution stimulated mass 
consumption—of Ford cars, Yale 
locks, typewriters, cotton goods, 
shoes, cigarettes, etc.—not only in the 
United States, but throughout the 
farthest areas of civilized life. 

Now, where do we come in? What 
do we get out of this wonderful 
growth of mass production and mass 
distribution, that is spreading over 
the country and over the world? 

I am a shopkeeper. You are a 
possible customer. I realize that to 
get your trade I must have good goods 
at right prices and that you must have 
steady employment at right wages. 
Such good business is based on com- 
mon sense, fair-mindedness, and the 
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economic trinity which have built up 
our national prosperity and high 
standard of living, viz: Mass produc- 
tion and mass distribution at high 
wage scales and low profit taking per 
article that will insure the third ele- 
ment, mass consumption. 

But to get back to you and me: I 
must pay salaries that will enable my 
employees to buy freely the products 
of your work, so that you will have a 
good margin of surplus earnings to 
spend freely in my shop. We all 
profit by the larger volume of busi- 
ness done, both in production and dis- 
tribution, and we have higher living 
standards as a result. 

In a word, we take in each other’s 
washing. But all the wash isn’t in the 
same basket. Approximately one- 
third of the products of your work has 
to be sold abroad before you get the 
improved, steady wages which are 
based on mass production, mass dis- 
tribution and mass consumption, and 
before I get the mass selling which 
permits low prices and small unit 
profits on, however, the large number 
of articles which allow you to keep up 
the high American standard of living. 

Before the war we Americans con- 
sumed practically everything we pro- 
duced. But now, as a result of the 
World War demand and to keep up 
the mass production and mass distri- 
bution on which depends our high 
standard of living, we have a produc- 
ing capacity of more than 20 per cent 
more goods than we consume. 

Unless we sell abroad in greater 
quantities our home markets will be 
glutted with goods, with inevitable 
stoppage of production, reduction in 
wages and profits, and consequent still 
further reduction of consumption. 
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We sce, therefore, how necessary 
it is to have prosperous international 
buyers so that our Nation’s payroll 
will permit us to keep our high stand- 
ard of living and improve it still 
further. 

Before the present widespread use 
of scientific methods and improved 
machinery, the American workman— 
a shoemaker, let us say—made a pair 
of shoes a day. Now he makes ten 
a day, giving his work a larger pur- 
chasing value. But the average for- 
eign workman is still in the one-shoe- 
per-day stage. His purchasing power, 
therefore, is not sufficient to allow 
him to be a good customer of Ameri- 
can products. But step up the for- 
eign worker’s production and you 
give him greater buying ability. He 
may or may not buy or sell directly 
from or to us, but inevitably his in- 
creased buying power will react to 
our good. 

How, then, can we get foreign 
countries to be increased customers 
of American products? 

First, I should say, by continuing to 
prove still more convincingly that the 
American method—as Europe calls 
our science of mass production and 
mass distribution—is the best known 
method of raising and holding a high 
standard of living. 

Secondly, by backing up the efforts 
of our representative in Congress and 
officers and delegates of trade umions 
in securing increased good-will be- 
tween nations. In this connection 
the International Labor Office, at 
Geneva, with which American: labor 
is affiliated, is working with the Inter- 
national Management Institute, also 
at Geneva, to interchange data on 
mechanical improvements and waste- 
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saving methods developed in America 
and Europe, to bring more work and 
higher pay and profits for us all. 

Thirdly, by wise and discriminating 
spending which will make for in- 
creased demand and so through the 
cycle of mass consumption, mass pro- 
duction and mass distribution, make 
for larger markets at home and 
abroad for the increasing products of 
our own work. 

Fourthly, by intelligent aiding of 
every sound enterprise and every for- 
ward step in mass production and 
mass distribution, so that good man- 
agement and good labor relations may 
result in high wages, low prices and 
equitable profits—objects which can 
surely be realized—through improved 
large-scale production, which also in- 
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sures the ability to export the inevi- 
table surpluses profitably to the other 
countries of the world, instead of 
creating supercompetition at home 
with its certain bad results to labor 
and capital. 

For we have already learned that 
good-will between labor and capital 
pays the greatest dividends to both, 
enabling them best to serve their com- 
mon customer, the public. We now 
also see that with the growth of mod- 
ern machinery and our increased pro- 
ductive capacity, international good- 
will and good relations insure greater 
consumption of goods and higher 
standards of living for all concerned, 
that prosperous neighbor nations 
swell the payrolls of our own and 
every country. 


Big total profits are dependent on big salaries 


and big wages. 


Big salaries and big wages are impossible with- 


out big production. 


Our big prosperity is due to the fact that our 
employers know this, and to an increasing de- 
gree are acting accordingly. 


This prosperity will continue as more and more 


employers do so. 


Epwarp A. FILene. 











THE FARMER TRIES COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


Joun Atvin Commons 


An Interview with F. G. Schwoboda, General Manager of the Wisconsin 
Cheese Producers’ Federation 


do more different things than 
any other man. He has to be 

his own carpenter, painter, black- 
smith, machinist, and often his own 
doctor as well as his own farmer. 
He’s up with the lark, if not with its 
song. He does steady, hard work 
most of the day and most every day. 
He’s at it so late the only place he 
gets to go most evenings is to bed. 
“Six days shalt thou work and the 
seventh shalt thou do chores” is the 
way he remembers something he 
heard somewhere or other. He is a 
laborer, a “horny-handed son of toil.” 
Yet he’s different from the trade- 
worker. The industrial worker sells 
his services direct. His foreman 
gives him raw materials, he works on 
them; the foreman takes the finished 
articles and gives him more raw ma- 
terials to work on. That means he 
gets the going market rate for his 
labor. The farmer grows his crops 
and harvests and feeds and milks and 
sends products to the market. He 
gets the going price for those prod- 
ucts. The worker sells services in 
changing materials into finished prod- 
ucts. The farmer produces products 
and sells them to get return for his 
services. Each gets what the market 
pays. Both are manual workers in 
fact, but they get paid differently. 
As a matter of fact, the farmer is, 
first of all, a long-houred manual 


Te farmer has to know how to 


laborer—a real working man with all 
the fatigue that hours of labor mean. 
He’d rather take a regular wage for 
his work than the risk and gamble 
of little to gain and everything to 
lose. 

The farmer always has his job. 
That doesn’t help a lot. Owning 
or renting his farm—that’s his 
“plant”—lessens the chance of his 
getting a wage for his labor. It’s 
fine to be sure of a job, but it’s no fun 
having to stick when there’s nothing 
in it. The farmer must. Once the 
seed is in the ground, he has to stay 
with it, though he knows he’s coming 
out on the short end. He makes a 
one-sided contract with his job. He 
wins or loses as things come, just as 
industrial employers do, but at the 
same time he’s a hand worker who 
can’t quit when he wants to. He’s 
a laborer working for himself, always 
hoping for more, hoping his return 
of profits will be enough to equal a 
fair wage. Once in five years it 
does, if he’s careful. 

Farmer and laborer are alike in 
their work, though different in their 
relation to their jobs. They’re alike 
in that they lose out if they don’t 
do something for themselves. The 
wage-earner and the farmer used to 
work the same hours. These were 
as long as they could see. Science 
and division of labor boosted the efh- 
ciency of workers. By getting to- 
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gether they realized on this efficiency 
shorter hours and a better standard 
of living. A hundred years ago it 
took over two-thirds of all the people 
to feed them all and take care of 
half of England and Ireland besides. 
Now it can be done by one-third of 
the working population. The farm- 
ers slipped up, somehow, in realizing 
on this efficiency. They aren’t jeal- 
ous of other folks getting their share, 
but they don’t like having missed 
theirs. 

The old days, with lots of free land 
and a growing country, made the 
farmers naturally feel, “Every man 
for himself.” With the free land 
gone, improved agriculture able to 
produce more than the markets 
wanted, the farmers suffered because 
“you can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks.” While many did catch on 
to the idea that nobody can be en- 
tirely independent any more, lots of 
them couldn’t see that if the price 
was too high so much would be pro- 
duced that the price would fall and 
nobody would get anything back for 
what labor they put in. 

But the farmers are not as dumb 
as they’ve been painted. A whole 
lot of them know that the best times 
for them are the best times for every- 
body. They aren’t believers that 
just mere getting together is all you 
have to do, but they do know that 
fair reward for hard work can be 
had without making their products 
dearer to the final consumer by get- 
ting together and being businesslike. 
The Wisconsin Cheese Producers’ 
Federation is just that kind of a 
businesslike get-together. 

The Federation markets more 
cheese than any other cooperative 
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in America. All its returns go 
straight to the farmer himself, on 
the basis of amount and quality of 
milk he sends to the cheese factories. 
It is for farmers only, hard workers 
who want to see hard workers get 
returns from their hard work. 

A while back I noticed that cabbage 
was fifty dollars a ton wholesale in 
Chicago. That is, farm price plus 
handling. What has that got to do 
with cheese? Well, just this. The 
wholesale price in Chicago was fifty 
per ton. The retail price in Madi- 
son, Wis., was seven cents a pound, 
or a hundred and forty a ton. Some 
difference, and even if it seems too 
much, it shows the wide gap between 
the price the farmer gets and the 
price that puts his products on your 
table. 

Here is how it goes in cheese. The 
farmer delivers milk to the factory 
and gets the farm price. The cheese 
maker makes cheese and he gets paid. 
The dealer buys at the factory, holds 
the cheese, and sells to the jobbers 
and wholesalers, and the dealer gets 
his or he wouldn’t deal. The jobbers 
sell to the retailers, and they don’t 
job and wholesale for fun. Then 
there is the broker. He doesn’t al- 
ways come in, but when he does he 
gets something. On top of all this 
is the railroad and the truckman. 
Last comes the retailer. He buys 
small orders and peddles over the 
counter. If his fellows don’t cut 
prices on him, he charges what the 
trafic will bear. That Madison cab- 
bage price showed that. 

Farmers used to call all this be- 
tween them and the consumer “in 
the dark.” Most of the members of 
the Cheese Federation know that 
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some of these functions “in the 
dark” have to be performed. The 
cheese has to be graded and assembled 
in quantities. This is the function 
of the private dealer. The amount 
of cheese the various retailers want 
has to be figured. That is whole- 
saler function. Those who hold 
cheese have to find out who wants it. 
That is the brokers’ function. Some- 
times dealer, broker, wholesaler are 
one and the same. But that is the 
way it works, and if you add the 
shares of each you get the difference 
between what you pay and what the 
farmer gets. 

The farmers, and many others, 
used to cry, “Bounce the middle- 
man,” but they found that some- 
body had to perform the middleman 
service. The best you could do was 
to take the crookedness out of it. 
The farmer and the consumer can’t 
get together over a pound of cheese. 
If they did, the farmer would never 
get caught up with his work. The 
assembling, packaging, standardizing, 
processing, storing, financing and mer- 
chandising has to be done by private 
business for what there is in it for 
private business, or by farmers’ or- 
ganizations for what there is in it for 
farmers. That’s where cooperation 
comes in. 

Farmers’ organizations and labor 
organizations have in general the 
same problems. Cooperative asso- 
ciation is no machine. Each of the 
hundreds or thousands of members is 
an independent, self-directing  in- 
dividual. If not actually his own 
boss, he thinks he is. To get all 
these with their shoulders to the 
wheel and pushing in the same direc- 
tion is the great task. They have 
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their individual problems to meet, and 
pretty firm ideas about how things 
should go. If the majority of such 
a group can be brought to see that 
they get ahead only by pulling to- 
gether in mutual good-will and pa- 
tience to understand the problems, it 
is a huge accomplishment. 

It seems that an organization just 
can’t be successful if things come 
easily. Things come hard and slow, 
even if gradually and surely. All 
sorts of people fight any movement. 
Prejudices against the new, misunder- 
standings, lead many farmers to op- 
pose cooperation. They yell, “It 
won't work!” You can’t start it. 
Those sorts of folks always razz the 
Fultons and Edisons and Fords. 
After the hard work is done they 
almost believe they were the ones 
who did it. Those who think their 
easy money will be lost through the 
organization fight any way they can. 
To spread dissatisfaction, hamper 
management, and handicap organiza- 
tion is the aim of their fight. They 
give no quarter and abide by no rules 
of warfare. This is no new story to 
strugglers for labor organization. 
Competitors and opposition use any 
means they can, and even some who 
would benefit fight the movement be- 
cause they don’t understand. 

After an organization is under 
way, the ball must be kept rolling. 
Most of the road is up-hill. Achieve- 
ments come only gradually, and the 
enthusiasm of the first fighting days 
cools along the rough road and with 
slow progress. It has to be re- 
stimulated. The opposition becomes 
all the more diligent in attacking 
weak points and luring away weaker 
members. A farm organization, like 
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a labor union, has to do more than 
declare war and recruit soldiers in 
the ranks. It has to keep up morale. 
All armies are alike, whether fighting 
to make the world safe for democ- 
racy or for wages or for farm prices. 
The long watches are just as lone- 
some on the cooperation firing line, 
and when things are the roughest and 
loyal members most needed is the 
time doubts assail the privates in 
the ranks—the cause doesn’t look so 
noble, and it takes a lot of nursing 
to carry through. 

In 1911 the Plymouth, Wis., 
Cheese Board laid on the last straw, 
but the camel got up and threw off 
the load altogether. All Wisconsin 
cheese goes by the Cheese Board 
price. In 1911, after many years 
of manipulation, the board issued a 
low price of eleven to thirteen cents 
Dealers 


a pound in the summer. 
bought then and held to sell in the 
winter at eighteen to twenty-two 
cents, while the consumer paid from 


twenty-five to thirty. Perhaps the 
Plymouth Board never appreciated 
the boost they gave Wisconsin co- 
operation when they overshot the 
mark that way. State Senator Krum- 
rey, a Plymouth farmer, took up the 
task of getting the farmers to ap- 
preciate the situation. Dr. Charles 
McCarthy, of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Library, and the economists of 
the State University helped with the 
facts, and it -turned out that the 
board had started much that they 
had not intended. 

Up to 1911 cooperation was un- 
important in the United States as a 
whole, but it had started and the 
Wisconsin idea had hold of it. Mc- 
Carthy believed in cooperation. He 
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knew Sir Horace Plunkett, the father 
of Irish cooperation, and had studied 
itin Europe. He knew the murmur- 
ing of the Sheboygan County farmers 
was part of a sweeping realization by 
the farmers of the land. He under- 
stood and sympathized. 

Krumrey and McCarthy and their 
helpers found the lack of a legal 
foundation for cooperation. Under 
the regular cooperation law it was 
not easy to incorporate a cooperative. 
McCarthy drew up a bill. Krumrey 
and friends of the farmers got behind 
it. The 1911 legislature passed it. 
This law allowed ‘one member, one 
vote” associations, with profits dis- 
tributed on the basis of the amount 
of business a member did with the 
association, regardless of the amount 
invested in the cooperative. No 
money control was to hamstring the 
Wisconsin farmer. 

That 1911 legislature was all fired 
up about things in general, and Wis- 
consin agriculture in particular. This 
helped the cooperative idea on its 
way rejoicing by creating the State 
Board of Public Affairs, which was to 
investigate and find the measures to 
reduce the difference between what 
producers and dealers received for 
their products and what the con- 
sumers paid for them. The board 
held hearings all over the state. The 
College of Agriculture aided by inten- 
sive studies of methods of marketing. 
the farmers. 

This made 1911 a banner year in 
Wisconsin cooperation. The pas- 
sage of the law, the work of the 
Board of Public Affairs, the manipula- 
tions of the dealers, and the efforts 
of friends aroused the Sheboygan 
County producers. They saw the 
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inside workings of the system they 
had called “in the dark.” They saw 
that dealer ownership of warehouses 
made them lose through flush produc- 
tion in summer without benefiting 
from high winter prices. Their pro- 
gram became simple. They had a 
definite goal: to handle their own 
storage, feed the market regularly, 
stabilize prices, and level the low sum- 
mer returns and the high winter 
prices. The Cheese Producers’ Fed- 
eration was the means. 

Senator Krumrey spoke to meeting 
after meeting. In February, 1913, 
a mass meeting in Plymouth gave 
definite shape to the movement. A 
committee worked out a simple and 
efficient plan. Each local cheese fac- 
tory was made the basis for an asso- 
ciation of its members incorporated 
under the new law. These were to 


form a county federation and hire 


an efficient selling agent. Rules for 
inspection and standardization of 
product were adopted. 

There was opposition, but the plan 
went through. Forty-four factories 
joined the Federation, an agent was 
hired, and a warehouse company or- 
ganized that had modern cold stor- 
age, by March, 1914. The big 
jump had been taken. It had been 
dificult to get the individuals to- 
gether, show them they really wanted 
the same things, and that coopera- 
tion was the way to get them. Sena- 
tor Krumrey had given his time and 
health. He was threatened, hounded, 
slandered all the way through. He 
was a true friend of the farmers, and 
he did not falter even when some of 
them, misguided by the enemies’ 
propaganda, attacked his good name 
and denied the good intentions of his 
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public purpose. He knew the farm- 
ers’ only help lay in organization, 
and he never ceased to help the 
farmers. 

So the Federation was started. 
The dealers fought it in every con- 
ceivable way. They kept it off the 
Plymouth Board, though it was a 
dealer. They prevented farmers 
joining. They lured members away. 
They antagonized many cheese mak- 
ers against the cooperative scheme. 
Some could not see the guile in the 
dealers’ approach. Some took the 
dealers’ side and tried to hamper the 
cooperative by making low quality 
cheese. But the organization steadily 
gained and spread its influence wher- 
ever cheese was produced. 

Good leadership was the major 
role. Senator Krumrey was the first 
president. He took into the battle 
of development the invincible spirit 
that had made the organization. 

The members had to be kept to- 
gether, to be made to work together, 
to stick together. They had to be 
carried through periods of apparent 
reversals and small successes. Man- 
kind is a funny animal—consistently 
inconsistent. A farmer gets kicked 
by a horse, gets stung on a stock sale, 
but he goes on using horses and buys 
the next get-rich-quick stock that 
comes along. However, let him lose 
a little in the struggle for survival of 
his cooperative, or even let the slow- 
though-sure success be less speedy 
than his selfish impatience led him to 
expect, he often has no further use 
for cooperation. Just as some work- 
ers have no use for an organization 
unless it immediately brings home the 
bacon, and lots of it, there are many 
of the same sort who hamper a move- 
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ment. But the more power to the 
leaders of the Cheese Federation who 
brought it through to real success. 
In the first place, the leaders did 
not claim more than a well-managed 
organization could achieve. Associa- 
tions of all kinds have failed because 
the organizers were overenthusiastic 
in the hot fight of agitation. The 
promulgators of the Federation had 
five sound ideas. The first was to do 
the marketing job more efficiently 
than private dealers were willing to 
do it. They knew that a large 
enough organization to handle a large 
volume of cheese could return more 
of the consumers’ price to the farm- 
ers without raising the retail price, 
because expenses per unit of sales 
would be less. They knew that 
farmer member-owners of their own 
organization would see the gain in 


keeping up high quality of product. 
They knew a farmers’ organization 


could spread the product better 
throughout the year. And they knew 
that cooperation would give the farm- 
ers equal bargaining power with the 
interests opposed to them. The 
leaders claimed no more. They led 
their members to expect no miracles, 
and the majority have been satisfied 
with steady progress. 

Right after the start of the Fed- 
eration, the Cheese Board had found 
out their error and had raised the 
price to fifteen cents, trying to steal 
the organizers’ thunder. But it 
couldn’t be stopped. Many a time 
its opponents had it marked for pick- 
ing, but they misread the signs. It 
was labeled, “For Farmers Only.” 

Of course, the progress of the Fed- 
eration was due to much help. The 
Wisconsin Bureau of Markets, with 
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its cost investigations, its market 
practice rulings, always rendered as- 
sistance on request. The impartial 
studies of the State University and 
its students gave fearless statement 
of facts. The Farm Bureau, the 
Equity, the Grange, and other farmer 
organizations were all interested in 
the farmers’ welfare and aided the 
management in bringing about team- 
work in the membership. 

In 1918 the first step in expansion 
came. In the Spring Green territory 
twenty-one factories added them- 
selves to the forty-four charter mem- 
bers. In this territory the name of 
William Hutter was added as one of 
the bulwarks of the Federation, 
along with Krumrey, Brickbauer, 
Melvin, Parrish and Burdick, to- 
gether with a host of other staunch 
farmer supporters of the organiza- 
tion. 

Growth became more rapid. In 
1921, Pine Island, Minn.; in 1922, 
Wausau, Green Bay, Richmond, and 
Cumberland, all in Wisconsin, all 
camein. Abbotsford joined in 1923, 
Neenah in 1924, and Dodgeville and 
Greenwood in 1925. In 1925 the 
Twin Cities Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation of Minnesota, producing two 
million pounds of cheese, voted to 
come in. With warehouses in all 
the places mentioned, as well as in 
Chicago, the Federation, from han- 
dling six million pounds in 1914, has 
grown to handle thirty million pounds 
of cheese in 1925. 

And yet there is much to be done. 
Wisconsin produces 70 per cent of 
the cheese of the United States. 
The Federation handles but 10 per 
cent of that. Every farmer out of 
the organization should be in it. 
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The more cheese the Federation mar- 
kets the cheaper it can market per 
pound. It cuts off waste at both 
ends. It produces better quality. 
That means more for the money. 
It cuts down the handling charges. 
That means less money for more, 
from the consumers’ point of view. 
Though handling only 10 per cent, 
the Federation has stabilized prices. 
It brings better general grades of 
cheese and much better marketing and 
assembling. Its trade names, ‘‘Mello- 
Creme” and “Federation,” mean the 
same quality at the fairest prices. 
The farmer members want it good 
to get the consumers’ good will. In 
1912 the private dealers exacted a 
margin as high as a cent and a half 
a pound on eleven-cent cheese. Dur- 
ing the war and after, when the gen- 
eral level of all prices more than 
doubled, cheese prices also rose. 
Even in this régime of high prices, 
the marketing margins of the Cheese 
Federation were much lower than 
previous dealer charges. The high- 
est Federation year was six-tenths of 
a cent on eighteen-cent cheese. This 
was a saving of four cents on a dol- 
lar’s worth of cheese and totaled two 
million dollars for the year. The 
Federation is a money saver for the 
farmer and the consumer, and the 
more the consumer consumes, the 
more the Federation can save for the 
consumer and make for the farmer. 
The Federation has affected the co- 
operative movement in Wisconsin 
generally. It has blazed the way, 
learned many lessons, and found out 
the essentials of good cooperative 
marketing. From its experience 
others can find warnings of pitfalls 
and errors. While success has been 
remarkable, there were many sharp 
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stones in the road, and they did some 
cutting before the trail was covered. 
Improvements in marketing are not 
as simple as telling about them. 
The private system that handles most 
of the goods folks buy is the prod- 
uct of generations of development. 
“Grandpaw had a log road, and | 
guess I kin” is the tune we often hear, 
though the words may vary. It 
takes years of effort, patience, clear 
thinking, to change to orderly mer- 
chandising. Behind that must be 
the support of a loyal majority. 
Common purpose has to be above in- 
dividual interests so that individual 
interests secure benefits in the bene- 
fits of all. Once the real essence 
of cooperation is grasped by farm- 
ers, they are confirmed cooperators. 
With no animus toward any class, 
they acquire a solidarity that is in- 
vulnerable. They get esprit de corps. 

This sense of union is the common 
need of farmer organizations and 
labor unions. United for the com- 
mon purpose of getting just dues for 
hard work and efficiency, the members 
of the Cheese Federation have prime 
interest in each other’s success. They 
see the treason in selling out to their 
opponents. They know that in the 
long run the individual profit is in a 
united front. They do not want to 
be penalized for growing, breeding 
and making better products, seeing 
their saving to society diverted to the 
pockets of a few individuals. They 
know the pride and they know the 
burden of labor well done. Their 
organization is a monument to the 
appreciation and sympathy they have 
for other hard workers striving for 
fair returns for hard work. The 
farmer is a fellow man. 











THE BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL 


F. J. Beatry, 


Secretary, Geneva Federation of Labor 


ARIED are the reasons ad- 
vanced for the success or fail- 
ure of a building trades coun- 
cil, the reasons for the failure pre- 
dominating, and each individual or 
group of individuals appear te have 
acquired a rock-bound reason for such 
failure, which invariably places the 
responsibility on the shoulders of the 
other fellow, and as the old saying 
goes instead of “let George do it,” 
we sing in unison “George did it.” 
The functions, powers, duties, etc., 
of a building trades council seem to 
be misunderstood by a considerable 
number, with the result that it be- 
comes a catch-all for every grievance 
or alleged grievance, ill or imaginary 
ill, the major portion of which should 
be presented to that part of the coun- 
cil in which the aggrieved holds mem- 
bership, namely, his local union. The 
fact that a building trades council ex- 
ists should not be interpreted to mean 
that it has jurisdiction over all ques- 
tions, because its powers are limited, 
and it must confine itself within the 
limits granted by the various local 
unions affliated. A building trades 
council is first, last, and always, a 
legislative body with very limited 
judicial powers, and as such, while it 
is permitted to hear a grievance, and 
make certain recommendations rela- 
tive to penalties, etc., final disposition 
of the case must be left in the hands 
of the local unions in which the parties 
at interest hold membership. It is 
therefore apparent that a building 
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trades council should not be burdened 
with unnecessary grievances, and 
should only concern itself with such 
matters which threaten, or tend to 
elevate the structure of the council, 
or create discord between any of its 
affiliated bodies. If this plan is fol- 
lowed without fear the council will 
be successful, if not, it is very apt to 
meet with disaster. 

Jurisdictional disputes are a real 
problem in the building trades, but in 
a great many cases questions purely 
local in character have presented 
themselves. But while they are con- 
sidered trivial, have resulted very 
often in weakening if not destroying 
the structure of one and possibly all 
of the parties to the dispute. In a 
situation of this kind a well governed 
building trades council may be of im- 
measurable assistance in using its good 
offices for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether all parties to the controversy, 
and succeed in arriving at an amicable 
settlement satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. There is no dispute that can 
not be satisfactorily adjusted if we 
will all agree to cast aside our petty 
prejudices, and give the proper con- 
sideration to the opinion of the other 
party. 

How often do we hear of a large 
local union severing its connections 
with a building trades council because 
of the fact that it labors under the 
illusion that it is carrying the burden 
of expense. 
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Again we hear the excuse that some 
local union or unions considered that 
they have been unfairly treated by 
the council, and speak of the council 
as if it were a foreign body. Again 
the excuse must be disqualified, inas- 
much as every local union is entitled 
to equal representation in the council, 
thereby providing itself with the 
means to protect itself upon all oc- 
casions. Each local union is privi- 
leged to present the facts in the case 
from their own standpoint. An anal- 
ysis of many of such cases will show 
that in all probability the aggrieved 
local has either failed to present its 
case properly, or in some instances 
has failed to present it at all. It 
may be well to bear in mind the fact 
that criticism directed toward the pa- 
rent body reflects on the entire per- 
sonnel of the body itself, including 
the party directing such criticism, they 
being a part and parcel thereof. Let 
us not criticize ourselves, but make 
an honest effort to correct our faults, 
and if we have an idea that one of our 
brethren is not following the straight 
and narrow path, call the fact to his 
attention personally, and he will un- 
doubtedly appreciate it. 

Let us consider the real and un- 
adulterated reasons for the failure of 
building trades councils in the great 
majority of cases. A great cry arises 
every time the capitalist attempts to 
belittle the important part played by 
the worker in the progress of hu- 
manity, or the insignificance of the 
worker in the advance of civiliza- 
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tion. But, do we as workers encour- 
age or discourage this line of reason- 
ing by our action toward our fellow 
man? Does not the tradesman, as 
a rule, belittle the importance of the 
laborer, and exalt in his own high 
position? Should the fact that the 
tradesman, having had a greater op- 
portunity in life, possibly through no 
effort or sacrifice on his part, but 
through effort and sacrifice on the 
part of those responsible for his ex- 
istence, belittle the effort made by the 
lowly laborer to advance along social 
and economic lines? The laborer is 
worthy of the consideration, support 
and guidance of the trades, and so 
long as the trades take congnizance 
of this fact the results will be over- 
whelmingly in their favor. If they 
fail in their obligation toward their 
fellow man such failure will invariably 
reflect on the conditions under which 
they live and labor. Let us forget 
for a time our rights, and consider 
our obligations toward our fellow 
man, no matter how lowly, and re- 
member to do unto others as we would 
have them do unto us. 

The success of a building trades 
council depends upon its ability to cope 
with matters presented for its con- 
sideration, a realization by its affili- 
ated locals that the council exists for 
the common good of all, a further 
realization by all concerned that the 
council is not a catch-all for every ill, 
real or imaginary, and a strict ad- 
herence to non-partisan policies in all 
its deliberations. 





ART EXHIBITIONS OF PAINTERS’ LOCAL 
UNION NO. 194 


CHRISTIAN M. MADSEN 
Member, Local Painters’ Union No. 194 


RHAPS the statement by Judge 
Landis that “Any old woman 
can paint!”’ was, at least in part, 

responsible for the undertaking of 
our local union in inviting the public 
to view and judge the artistic en- 
deavors of our members. 

Because the painters’ organization 
had refused to accept the judge as an 
arbitrator on the questions of wages 
and working conditions, and because 
we were endeavoring to rally other 
organizations in opposition to the un- 
fair decisions rendered, the painters 
in the city of Chicago were during 
the period following this decision 
made the target of abuse and villifica- 
tion in the public press. 

We were pictured as a gang of 
hoodlums and roughnecks, destroy- 
ers of property and a danger to civil- 
ization. Naturally we resented the 
slurs hurled at our membership and 
the false light in which we were 
placed. Our trade is no less skillful 
than others, rather the reverse. 
Painters are lovers, creators and pre- 
servers of beauty, not destroyers; they 
are largely idealists; that is why they 
are painters. Beautifying the homes 
in which people live is a task that 
appeals to them. 

Also they are artists, and while a 
painter is working five days a week 
decorating people’s homes he may be 
seen Saturday and Sunday with paint 
box and easel in the forest preserves 
around the city putting on canvas the 


beauty of nature that has appealed to 
his fancy, painting pictures that may 
never bring fame or great renown but 
are nevertheless expressions of what 
he sees and feels, the soul of nature 
and his own innermost self blended 
together. 

Go into the home of almost any 
painter and you will find on his walls 
pictures which he painted perhaps in 
his early youth when he dreamed of 
becoming a great artist, or later in 
life during the few precious hours he 
has been able to snatch away from 
work and worry. They may not all 
be great works of art and yet some 
of them perhaps have greater artistic 
value than he himself imagines. 

But a painter finds use for his ar- 
tistic talents, not only in the pictures 
painted in his spare moments, or on 
decorative panels executed on ceilings 
and walls, but in other branches of 
his trade as well. 

It is, of course, obvious that a man 
can not paint a good figure without 
knowing something about anatomy 
and the structure of the human body, 
but neither can he produce a realistic 
imitation of wood or marble unless 
he has studied its structure and knows 
something about its growth and for- 
mation. 

Several members of our local union 
have received their early training at 
various art centers in Europe; some 
belong to the “Palette and Chisel 
Club” or the “Art Institute”; a few 
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have had their pictures at exhibitions, 
won medals, honorable mention and 
public recognition, but many never 
had an opportunity to present their 
efforts to the general public. 

The art exhibitions conducted by 
Local Union No. 194 thus had a two- 
fold object: it aimed to give our 
members an opportunity to show 
their own brothers and people in the 
community the results of their artis- 
tic endeavors, and it also aimed—by 
showing what the members of one 
local union of painters could do—to 
give the people of Chicago a some- 
what different impression of the cal- 
iber of men of which our organiza- 
tion was composed from that created 
by the misrepresentations in the pub- 
lic press. 

We felt that because this was a 
new venture, and therefore had what 
the press terms “news value,” we 
would be able to get some publicity, 
and indeed the same papers that had 
refused to accept the paid advertise- 
ments offered by the Painters Dis- 
trict Council in an effort to set us 
right with the public gave consider- 
able space to the event. 

It so happens that Local Union 
194 owns its own building, and a large 
hall provided sufficient space for the 
arrangement of the pictures. There 
was no censorship, our members de- 
pended upon to use their own judg- 
ment as to what should be placed on 
exhibition; but in order that the 
available space should not be monop- 
olized by a few no one was allowed 
to exhibit more than five objects. 

The exhibition included a great va- 
riety of subjects: landscapes and ma- 
rines, portrait and figure paintings, 
flowers, decorative art, graining and 
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marbleizing, designs and sketches, 
etc., etc. Two busts, excellently 
done, one representing a child and 
another an old man, further added 
to the variety of subjects. A group of 
caricatures of world-famous celebri- 
ties, such as Lenin, Trotzsky, Mus- 
solini, Von Hindenberg, and others, 
created quite a sensation at one of 
our exhibitions. These heads, painted 
in vivid colors with rare skill, were 
real works of art. 

It was planned to have the first ex- 
hibition remain open to the public for 
four days only, but it proved such a 
success and the demand to see the 
pictures was so great that it was con- 
tinued for another week. 

While a great variety of exhibits 
were displayed, all the prizes went 
to the landscape and portrait artists, 
and the committee in charge there- 
fore recommended that in the future 
the exhibits be divided into different 
groups, such as landscapes, portraits, 
flower paintings, sketches and de- 
signs, stone and wood imitations, etc., 
and that prizes or medals be awarded 
in each group. This recommendation 
was concurred in by the local union. 

Although our art exhibition when 
first undertaken was a new venture, 
and by many regarded as a doubtful 
one, I think it may be pronounced an 
unqualified success. It gave our 
members a long-desired opportunity 
to show their craftsmanship, and I 
also think it did in some measure tend 
to alter public opinion in regard to 
the inclinations and abilities of a 
union painter. 

Perhaps an incident that occurred 
during our first exhibition should not 
be left unmentioned. One night dur- 
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ing the first part of the second week, 
after the tavorable reports had ap- 
peared in the public press, a bomb 
was exploded in an effort to destroy 
our building. We were never able 
to trace this foul act to its source, 
but, while the damage done cost us 
several thousand dollars in repairs, 
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the attempt to wreck the building was 
unsuccessful; it tended perhaps only 
to further emphasize the fact that 
while the creators of beauty and 
things worthy of human endeavor 
may always be found in the ranks of 
labor, the home of the destroyers is 
in the camp of their enemies. 


SANCTUARY 
God takes my thought of you, and shuts 


It into magic things . 


Dim petals falling 


children’s smiles, 


The sudden glint of wings, 
About this thought, caressingly, 


The radiance of nights 


He casts—of fountains blowing, and 
Of lost, half-sensed delights; 

All little, fragile, lonely things— 
Words, glances, gestures, tears, 

And those scar-drifted shadowings 

Of Time not made with years— 

All instant, when fresh wonder sweeps 
Across our hearts, and we, 

Dazzled with light and space, look up 


And fear not Destiny 


Deep, deep in what is lovely, God 
Has locked the thought of you. 
To find it, I must rise and break 
Always, all Beauty, through. 


Mary Dixon THAYER. 





TRAINING FOR THE VOCATION OF 
HOME MAKING 


ADELAIDE STEELE BAYLOR 


Chief, Home Economics Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C 


FEW years ago, in a small cen- 
tral state in the United States, 
where it became necessary to 

settle a dispute between employers 
and employees, relative to the ade- 
quacy of wages paid, it was deemed 
important to have brought before the 
Arbitration Board not only the em- 
ployees, but their wives, in an effort 
to ascertain both the family needs to 
be met by the wage of the husband 
and father, and also the purposes for 
which the wage was being expended. 
In other words, it was assumed by 
those attempting to mediate that the 
total income of a family is measured 
not only by what is actually received 
as a wage for service rendered, but 
by the character of the expenditure of 
that wage. 

Whatever the justice or injustice 
of such an assumption, it is true that 
there is a vast difference in the types 
of things for which earnings are spent 
in different families of the same size, 
living under very similar social and 
economic conditions, and whose needs 
are approximately the same. 

The expenditure of money by the 
homemaker probably runs up to at 
least $10,000,000,000 a year, for wo- 
men buy practically all the dry goods 
consumed in the home, perhaps nine- 
tenths of all raw market goods, half 
of all hardware and house furnish- 
ings, and one-tenth of men’s clothing. 
And what an increasing number of 


articles of every form and variety are 
being produced, from which daily to 
make a choice! Indeed, it is fairly 
safe to assume that the real stimulus 
that brings about production of raw 
materials, the manufacture of these 
raw materials into usable articles, 
and the distribution of these articles 
by vast land, water, and air routes 
comes primarily from the demands of 
the home, which is the great center of 
consumption, and that the selection 
and purchase of these enormous 
amounts of production are left almost 
entirely to the wise or unwise, discrim- 
ination of women, most of whom 
have had no systematic training what- 
ever for this colossal expenditure. 
What man would think of entrusting 
to an untrained person the expendi- 
ture, in his business, of even a frac- 
tional part of this vast sum? 

But over and above the economical 
expenditure of the family income, 
what an unmeasurable influence the 
character of this discrimination has 
upon establishing such family stand- 
ards as will contribute to wholesome, 
or unwholesome, social standards and 
lead to raising or lowering the na- 
tional habits and tastes as regards 
food, clothing and housing! Further, 
if the purchaser accepts as her respon- 
sibility the securing not only of ade- 
quate returns for the money ex- 
pended, but also of articles produced 
under wholesome, healthful condi- 
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tions, the character of these purchases 
will be sufficiently far reaching to 
modify the industrial conditions un- 
der which not only girls and women, 
but all employees work. 

Not only is it safe to assume that 
the home creates the demand for the 
production of most of our material 
resources, is the center of their con- 
sumption, and consequently the large 
instrument for conservation, and the 
setting up of social standards in these 
lines, but it is also the agent for the 
conservation of human resources. The 
value of the home as an institution 
fundamental to the stability of na- 
tional life, and the very great impor- 
tance of the home maker in setting up 
standards of physical, mental and 
ethical living within the home, has 
been impressed upon the public, as 
investigation has shown the large 
amount of infant mortality and ju- 
venile delinquency directly traceable 
to home conditions. The newspapers 
and periodicals teem with statements 
of judges and juvenile court workers 
on the disastrous effects of unwhole- 
some home life upon the rising gen- 
eration. No one has really set about 
to prove, except in “spots,” how far 
the influence of the home really does 
affect national life and prosperity, 
and perhaps it can never be actually 
measured, for so interrelated and 
complex is our social life that it will 
always be a difficult thing to select 
any one institution, no matter how out- 
standing, and isolate from other in- 
stitutions its effect on human beings. 
But it is accepted, in no uncertain 
terms, by those who have been in 
positions to make this isolation, as far 
as it is possible to do so, that no insti- 
tution is so powerful in shaping the 
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character of the human output as is 
the home. 

Yet, with all these claims for its in- 
estimable value in determining the 
character of national life, we have 
been slow in appreciating the need 
for as definite training for this voca- 
tion as for any other vocation. 

It is a matter of serious social con- 
cern that we do not any longer find in 
the home adequate training for home 
making. Many girls and women are 
erigaged in industry and have little or 
no opportunity to become skilled in 
the vocation of home making by prac- 
ticing it. According to the 1920 cen- 
sus, 21 per cent of all workers over 
16 years of age were women. Girls 
who are in school do not practice 
home making. The school and many 
other duties absorb their time and at- 
tention, and they may only rarely be 
called upon to assist in the work of 
the home. The contributions made 
by women to the promotion of social 
and civic life, both by their active par- 
ticipation in organizations and move- 
ments for social betterment and the 
registration of their will by ballot, 
have made and will continue to make 
demands on the time and energy of 
the home maker that are too valuable 
to be lost. 

The school, therefore, must assume 
the duty of doing its share in training 
the young people for the vocation of 
home making, as well as for such 
other occupations as were heretofore 
learned through the apprenticeship 
system. 

With the passage of the Federal 
Act for Vocational Education in 
1917, a national program for train- 
ing in the vocation of home making 
was set up, the fundamental purpose 
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of which is to reach as many as possi- 
ble of the 44,500,000 girls and wo- 
men in America, of whom approxi- 
mately 26,000,000 are home makers, 
while a very large proportion of the 
remainder are prospective home mak- 
ers, and to contribute to their efh- 
ciency in this vocation, To accom- 
plish this end schools and classes are 
organized, and teachers trained, to 
meet the needs of the following 
groups: 

1. Women employed in (a) the 
vocation of home making, (b) out- 
side the home in industrial or com- 
mercial pursuits, (c) in the home as 
household employees. 

2. Girls over 14 years of age em- 
ployed in (a) industrial and commer- 
cial pursuits, or as household em- 
ployees in other homes, (b) in their 
own homes with more or less respon- 
sibility due to the illness or employ- 
ment of mother, or other urgent 
causes. 

3. Girls over 14 years of age in 
full-time schools. 

To provide instruction for the first 
group, evening classes have been or- 
ganized, based upon the type of in- 
struction needed by adult home mak- 
ers, to supplement their present train- 
ing and experience in home making. 
In 1926 there was a total enrollment 
of 132,945 girls and women in classes 
of this type. The work is organized 
on a short unit basis, the number of 
lessons varying with the content of 
the unit and the needs of the group, 
and it is possible for women to elect 
in-this work, units dealing with any 
phase of the homemaker’s responsi- 
bilities. Sometimes these classes are 
conducted in the public school build- 
ings, where the plant and equipment 
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installed for the day school pupils 
serve for the evening classes; some- 
times the groups meet in churches, 
club buildings, or wherever there is 
conveniently located adequate plant 
and equipment; and sometimes they 
meet in the homes of one another. 
While much of the instruction deals 
with the problems of feeding and 
clothing the family, and the making 
of budgets and proper expenditure of 
income, there are two or three states 
that have turned their attention very 
largely to the field of the care and 
training of children, and have put on 
state-wide programs of mothercraft 
and mother training. 

The part-time home economics 
schools and classes are provided for 
girls over 14 years of age who are 
out of full-time school. These girls 
may be in wage-earning pursuits, or 


they may be out on home permits to 


assist in their own homes. But what- 
ever the influence that takes them 
from full-time school, the instruction 
in the part-time classes is shaped to 
meet the needs of these yourig peo- 
ple, especially in their wage-earning 
pursuits or in their employment in the 
home. Much attention is given to 
the preservation of their health 
through proper food and clothing, 
exercise, rest, and much stress is 
placed upon their adjustment to 
home, to occupations and in making 
other social contacts. In 1926 there 
were 34,686 employed girls over 14 
years of age pursuing instruction in 
part-time home economics classes. 
There were also 139,452 girls en- 
rolled in general continuation classes 
organized for the promotion of civic 
and vocational intelligence, large 
numbers of whom were in home eco- 
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nomics classes. Follow-up work is 
considered a very essential part of 
this program, and either the teacher 
acts as coordinator, or special coordi- 
nators are employed to tie up the in- 
struction in the schools with the needs 
of the occupation and the home. 

The day school is provided for 
girls over 14 years of age in the full- 
time school. In this type of voca- 
tional classes one-half the time must 
be given to vocational work. This 
may be devoted wholly to home eco- 
nomics content, or to home economics 
and the essential principles in science 
and art related to home and home 
life. The home project has been 
much emphasized in these all-day 
schools. It is a piece of cooperative 
work between the home and the 
school, whereby the home supple- 
ments the instruction of the school by 
providing a normal setting for the 
carrying out of certain projects for 
which the plant and equipment of the 
school are not adequate. These home 
projects are planned and carried out 
by the cooperation of the girl and the 
school and the mother, and some very 
unusual, interesting and profitable 
pieces of work have been accom- 
plished through them. In 1926 there 
were 68,292 girls enrolled in the all- 
day classes. 

The entire program of vocational 
education in home economics is based 
upon the major responsibilities of the 
home maker as- determined by an 
analysis of her vocation, which is 
found to include all the problems of 
feeding and clothing a family, ex- 
penditure of the family income, care 
of the sick in the home, care and 
training of children, and contributing 
to the educational and social life of 
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the family. Such analysis has also 
shown that there is much need for 
training not only girls and women in 
the vocation of home making, but 
also boys and men, who must share 
more largely than ever before the 
responsibility for building up whole- 
some and successful homes. Voca- 
tional education in home economics 
is taking account of this situation and 
there are some adult classes in which 
men are enrolled with women to 
study the family finances and coopera- 
tion within the home. With the en- 
trance of so many girls and women in 
wage-earning pursuits, there is great 
need for careful training in the voca- 
tion of home making as to the best 
ways and means for maintaining a 
home that will not be sacrificed by 
entrance to other vocations. The 
schools have not been given sufficient 
recognition to this situation and 
rarely take into account the necessity 
for greater emphasis upon economy 
of time and effort in the home, as well 
as in the selection of those things for 
which money must be expended. 

The last twelve years has served 
as never before to define the impor- 
tant place of the home maker in na- 
tional life as that of an individual 
with a specific vocation, the aim of 
which is to conserve family life in her 
own immediate group, and in any 
other family group. In order to do 
this she must cooperate with all other 
homemakers to establish such stand- 
ards of living as will produce the 
maximum of family life commensu- 
rate with family income. While many 
business principles and much system 
will be used in this as in other voca- 
tions, the home maker must ever be 
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mindful of the changing human ele- 
ment of her vocation, which makes it 
at once the loftiest and most difficult 
of all vocations. For this vocation 


no one is “to the manner born.” It 
means the pursuit by girls and wo- 
men, and will mean increasingly the 
pursuit by boys and men, of system- 
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atic, dignified programs of study 
and work under the best trained 
teachers possible, who are not only 
masters of the science and art of the 
home maker in its tangible aspects, 
but broadly educated and fully appre- ' 
ciative of home and home needs in 
the highest and fullest sense. 


HOME 


Warm, sunny house, I need your prayers today, 
That when I go among confusing sounds 

Or sights assail me that deny your peace 

I still may know that deep within your heart 
Abides unshaken Love inviolate, 

Enthroned within a kingdom absolute, 

The kingdom of my home. Or call it heaven,— 
For heaven you are, wherein reigns harmony, 
Untouched forever by the twisting lies 

That cloud men’s thoughts and drive them into 


deeds 


Of fearfulness and hate and misery. 

O humble dwelling, built on pure desires, 

I take you with me now, go where I may, 
My home, my safe abiding-place, my heaven! 


EvizaBeTH C. ADAMS. 





BETTER WORKMANSHIP THE IDEAL OF 
APPRENTICE TRAINING MOVEMENT 


J. CHARLEs LAvE 


HE ideal of the craftsman is 
"Tvcins restored in America. In- 

dustry, labor, the educational 
authorities are joined in an assault 
on the machine-age handicaps, quix- 
otic, perhaps, but nevertheless wide- 
spread. There is hardly a state and 
but few industries where young men 
and women are not able to learn how 
to be better workers, how to become 
foremen and by such training to be 
more useful citizens. 

Apprenticeship has long been nur- 
tured by the trade unions. It was a 
survival of the Middle Ages that re- 
ceived but short shrift in the hurly- 


burly of American industrialism. In 
the last decade, however, the spirit of 
the craftsman has had a revival. 
Sometimes it is stimulated by em- 
ployers, usually in big plants that are 


economic worlds by themselves. 
Often the training is the task of the 
labor union and the route firmly 
marked, ending in the degree of 
journeymen and the coveted union 
card. More widespread than either 
is the present rapidly developing co- 
operation between employer, trade 
union and educational authorities for 
a steady flow of apprentices to fill 
the gaps in industry, to exalt handi- 
craft and to stimulate industrial arts 
to greater service and higher ideals. 

The trends all head up in that hope- 
ful state when pride in fine work- 
manship will be general, when the 
spirit of merely “getting by” will 
yield to the better one of zeal for ex- 


cellence, the essence of the craftsman 
and the artist. 

Leaders in public life have already 
taken note of this wholesome tend- 
ency. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
addressing the New York Building 
Congress, said recently: 

“Craftsmanship will not come back 
until the building trades are not 
trades, but arts, and people go into 
them as in professions. I can see it 
coming in professions like this, where 
architects and labor unions, contrac- ’ 
tors and financiers, make up their 
minds that they are going to bring 
the spirit of fine workmanship into 
the building trades.” 

Planning and building the city of 
tomorrow needs a far higher type of 
workmanship, is the opinion of John 
R. Kilpatrick, Vice-President of the 
Fuller Construction Company. 

“We have to find a way to make 
the mechanic, as well as the architect 
and contractor, conscious of his share, 
and we have to see that he has the 
leisure to perfect himself in his chosen 
vocation,” he points out. 

Labor is keen for the craft ideal. 
Matthew Woll, a Vice-President of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and its spokesman on apprentice 
training, sees this as one more for- 
ward step of a free, democratic, 
American educational system. 

“Now the child of the worker has 
a path opened to him to managerial 
and executive positions,” he contends. 
“By providing an educational gang- 
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way the worker who thus acquires 
knowledge of his entire occupation is 
sure of success.” 

The relationships between em- 
ployer and worker in this respect is 
going on so harmoniously the public 
rarely hears anything about it except 
at graduation times. Just such an 
occasion has taken place at Wash- 
ington Irving High School.  In- 
stead of gowns and mortar boards 
the graduates wore their best suits. 
Instead of diplomas they obtained 
their journeymen’s certificate. In- 
stead of having to hunt for a job, 
they automatically got the full union 
mechanic’s pay—$12, $14, or $16 
a day—whatever might be the scale 
in their calling, the very best of 
them received gold medals. The 
occasion was the closing exercises of 


the Building Congress Apprentice 
Commission, when the most proficient 
youths were given the Fenner medals 


for excellent workmanship. The 
medals were in memory of the late 
Burt L. Fenner, noted architect, to 
whose persistent energy the system of 
cooperative apprentice training is due 
more than any single person. 

The movement to counteract stand- 
ardization and the crushing lethargy 
resulting from mass production by a 
new: spirit of striving for individual 
excellence has also swept the nation. 
Each community has put a different 
stamp on the system, but all have re- 
garded a sustained process of train- 
ing over a period of years essential 
to success. In New York the key to 
the system is the job. The youth who 
is being trained must first have a job. 
Then he must be in a trade where the 
employers are willing to develop him 
systematically in conjunction with the 
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school authorities. Other types of 
training are found elsewhere. 

The development dates from 1917. 
Ten years ago the Smith-Hughes Act 
was passed by Congress. This act 
created the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education to promote, in co- 
operation with the states, approved 
instruction in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, trade and industrial subjects. 
Under its provisions, Federal funds 
are distributed to the states whose 
programs for vocational education 
are approved by the Federal Board. 
Each state accepting its share of these 
funds must appropriate an equal 
amount for this type of education. As 


a result the vocational training move- 


ment has spread until there are but 
few localities that have not taken up 
practically the problem of what to do 
with the boys and girls of fourteen, 
fifteen and sixteen that each public- 
school graduation sends out by the 
million upon the uncharted seas of 
commerce and industry. 

Federal legislation has also laid the 
groundwork for foreman training of 
many corporations and helped stim- 
ulate adult education and supple- 
mentary schooling for wage-earners. 
If American workers eventually are 
not the best educated as well as the 
most efficient; it will not be for lack 
of opportunity. 

Training advantages offered by 
corporations to their employees dur- 
ing the last few years increased 
rapidly, according to the Industrial 
Relations Section of Princeton Uni- 
versity. These include training for 
apprentices, new employees, office 
workers, foreigners who want to 
learn English, and employees who 
seek executive positions. 
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Often the public-school] system is 
able to cooperate with the employer 
to provide both cultural and trade 
education for those who are em- 
ployed. The controlling purpose of 
such education is “‘to fit for useful em- 
ployment.” In addition to trade 
schools and courses organized under 
the Federal Board, workers can enter 
school classes for adults. 

Part-time instruction during regu- 
lar working hours is based on ar- 
rangements with the employers, who 
allow their employees to take time off 
for school attendance. In the case 
of cooperative education the time 
given to school work equals that spent 
in employment. Both in the case of 
part-time or evening instruction, pro- 
vision is made for liberal education 
as well as for trade and industrial 
technique. Evening instruction is 
more specialized, given usually be- 
tween the hours of 5 and 6 o’clock 
and in the dull seasons. 

An apprentice is defined as “any 
minor, sixteen years of age or over, 
who shall enter into any contract of 
service, expressed or implied, whereby 
he is to receive from his employer in 
_ consideration of his services, in whole 
or in part, instruction in any trade, 
craft or business.” 

The guilds of the Middle Ages 
brought the apprenticeship system 
into wide renown. It was the period 
when handicraft had its greatest fame. 
As a system, it contains much that is 
applicable to present-day methods. 
In order to insure that apprentice- 
ship shall teach a trade, it is neces- 
sary that there be given instruction 
by men who have the time and the 
ability to teach, and also that the ap- 
prentice shall have sufficient oppor- 
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tunity to gain practical experience. 
A regular schedule prevents the em- 
ployment of an apprentice at one task 
longer than is necessary for thorough 
instruction. 

Groups that foster apprentice train- 
ing include industrial concerns that 
conduct their own schools, groups of 
employers cooperating in a training 
program, industries in conjunction 
with the school system, and contrac- 
tors, employers, the public-school sys- 
tem and the trade unions, working 
under a joint agreement. 

The latter plan is that which is 
working out so successfully in New 
York and which has become the 
model for the rest of the nation, es- 
pecially in the construction industry. ~ 

Wisconsin has a novel plan of state 
supervision of apprentice training. 
Members of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission review apprenticeship 
contracts and visit industrial estab- 
lishments to see the program is car- 
ried out. = 

The New York plan has been fa- 
vorably commented on by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. The 
cooperation of industry with the 
school system has also been described 
“the most desirable method of car- 
rying on the work in a national way,” 
by the American Management As- 
sociation. - 

This educational process for young 
workmen has been functioning success- 
fully for four years. It provides that 
all apprentices working in the trade 
attend the vocational schools. The 
basis is an agreement of the employer 
and the union for systematic educa- 
tion and advancement of the begin- 
ners in each trade. Classes are usu- 
ally in session two evenings a week 
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for two hours each, the work being 
divided equally between shop practice 
and theory. The instructors are prac- 
tical mechanics who know how to 
teach. Records are kept of the 
youth’s progress, both in the school 
and on the job. About 850 boys have 
so far completed their four years’ 
training and become journeymen. In 
all nearly 6,000 have registered in 
carpentry, painting and decorating, 
upholstery, electrical work, bricklay- 
ing, plastering, plumbing and granite 
cutting. More than 2,000 future 
skilled mechanics are training in the 
New York public schools. 
Educationa] advantages are not 
confined to building workers. The 
United Typothete of America has 
instituted apprentice schools in vari- 
ous industrial centers in coopera- 


tion with the Y. M. C. A. and the 


International Typographical Union. 
The United Shoe Machinery Corpo- 
ration trains apprentices in conjunc- 
tion with the Massachusetts school 


authorities at Beverly, Mass. The 
boys attend alternately one week at 
the factory and one week at the high 
school. The school is in session for 
fifty weeks a year. The boys are paid 
one-half the factory piece-work rate. 

New York conducts a growing con- 
tinuation school system for children 
who go to work on leaving the public 
schools. In the year just ended 1 50,- 
000 received such instruction. Some 
of the classes were maintained by 
employers in stores and factories, but 
for the most part they were assembled 
in school buildings. 
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Under the law all employed chil- 
dren, fourteen, fifteen and sixteen 
years of age who are not high-school 
graduates must attend day part-time 
school for not less than four hours 
a week. Unemployed children must 
attend twenty hours a week. 

More than half of the pupils come 
from homes where the parents are 
foreign-born and a large percentage 
are children of fathers employed as 
semi-skilled or unskilled workers. 
About sixty per cent of the boys are 
employed as messengers, delivery, 
office and errand boys. Apprentices 
are few among these children who are 
getting extra education. 

Apprentice systems, the foreman 
school, the continuation school, are 
all parts in a new link in our educa- 
tional world, making for guidance and 
preparation for the youth of America 
to share in active life. This new 
generation of wage-earners will be 
more intelligent and alert and of a 
higher type of technical perfection 
than their fathers were. 

The eradication of poor workman- 
ship and the spirit of “getting by with 
it” is one of the results idealists look 
for from these added opportunities. 
Pride in fine workmanship is being 
brought into the construction industry 
already. Similar advancement is seen 
in the graphic arts and mechanical 
pursuits and in the business world at 
large as the result of bigger vision of 
community service and responsibility 
of the many factors in industrial life. 
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THE MOVIES AND LABOR 
LAMAR TROTTI 


NE of the finest compliments 

you can pay a man is to say, 

“He knows how to play.” Of 

all the drab, uninteresting, unhealthy 

individuals in the world, the worst is 

the man who can’t stop working for a 

minute—the man who has forgotten 

how to relax. Instinctively we dis- 
like him. 

Hard work—hard play. In the 

army they speak of “balanced ra- 

tions.” The wise cook provides a 


variety of foods. Nature takes away 
our consciousness for so many hours a 
day and calls it sleep. In all life there 
is a tendency towards balance. 
Amusement, or relaxation, or rec- 
reation—call it what you choose—is 


essential for the highest development 
and happiness of the _ individual. 
Without it, phychologists tell us, there 
is liable to be unrest, an explosion of 
forces in us. We aren’t automa- 
tons— thank goodness! 

If the working man can get this es- 
cape from life (which is another way 
of describing recreation) at a time 
which doesn’t interfere with his regu- 
lar working routine and at a cost 
which is not prohibitive, so much the 
better. For a long time these two 
attractive features were missing from 
recreation. Only in the past thirty- 
one years, to be exact, has a form of 
amusement developed which holds 
out these two promises and which, at 
the same time, fulfills the other re- 
quirements of play. 

The American-born moving pic- 
ture, which has sprung up so fast that 


20,500 motion picture theaters now 
stretch across this country, is the one 
form of amusement which the family 
as a whole can enjoy at suitable hours 
and at a cost that all may afford. 
And this is important to the working 
man. 

The motion picture has never been 
what is called a luxury. It is a neces- 
sity in the American home. Every- 
one goes to the movies. Everyone 
talks about the movies. Everyone 
knows the movie stars and what they 
wear and how they live. The movie 
is a part of our national existence. 

Since the development of moving 
pictures, life has been made more in- 
teresting. After the day’s work, a 
man may take his family to a moving 
picture theater and find there some- 
thing that every member of the fam- 
ily can enjoy. He laughs or cries as 
the emotions of actors, who represent 
his own emotions, are portrayed on 
the screen. And he goes home better 
fitted for the day’s work ahead. For 
the time being he has been taken out 
of the practical everyday world. His 
worries have been forgotten. His 
cares seem less real. He goes back to 
work with renewed energy. 

The rise of the moving picture has 
been marked most decidedly by im- 
provement in theaters. Today mov- 
ing picture theaters are marvels of 
beauty and comfort. Paintings adorn 
the walls of many theater lobbies. 
There is soft and enchanting music 
either by large orchestras or by or- 
gans. The lights are soft and sub- 
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dued, pleasingly caressing to the eyes. 

Once upon a time beauty, art, 
music, were for the rich. Now every 
man is rich because he enjoys these 
gifts. No man, no matter how much 
money he possesses, can enjoy beauty 
one bit more than the poorer man, 
when there is equal opportunity of 
enjoyment. 

The sight of beauty subtly influ- 
ences to better things. Thus is the 
standard of living raised. It is said 
by Dr. Toulouse, a distinguished 
French scientist, that the stenograph- 
ers of Paris, after seeing well-venti- 
lated and well-lighted, roomy offices 
in American pictures became “con- 
structively dissatisfied” with their of- 
fices. They wanted the same benefits 
and the desire created a demand and 
demand brought better conditions for 
working. 

So it is with home life. The head 
of the house sees a new device, the 
wife sees a method for house decora- 
tion. Gradually the whole standard 
is raised—for as desires increase and 
demands develop, so is ambition 
spurred. Men are willing to work 
harder, to use their ingenuity to bet- 
ter advantage. 

Just as the effect of moving pictures 
on individuals is to be observed, so is 
their effect on business readily to be 
seen. The moving picture industry is 
so constituted that its intake and out- 
put alike affect other businesses. As 
much silver, for ‘instance, is used in 
manufacturing the raw film as goes 
into the coining of money. About 
$67,000,000 a year is spent on ad- 
vertising. This means more work for 
lithographers and printers and news- 
paper employees. Railroads are 
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needed for transportation of the pic- 
tures and actors; electricity is used in 
lighting—in the studios and the- 
aters—automobiles by the- hundreds 
are needed. And so on through 
many hundreds of articles which, be- 
cause of the moving picture, are 
needed in greater abundance. The 
use of all of these’ touch other in- 
dustries and increase the measure of 
good times, creating a wider demand 
for skilled labor. 

There aré now 51,056 motion pic- 
ture theaters in the world, each serv- 
ing the leisure hours of the great 
masses of the peoples of all nations, 
providing many with their only recre- 
ation, their only play, and at the same 
time bringing them a certain amount 
of knowledge and the inspiration 
which any medium of universal ex- 
pression must necessarily convey. 

To these theaters go daily mil 
lions of men, women and children. It 
is estimated that 100,000,000 Ameri- 
cans go each week. Australia, with 
a population of 6,000,000, furnishes 
a yearly motion picture attendance of 
more than 100,000,000 persons. 
The attendance in Great Britain is 
estimated at 8,000,000 weekly. Ber- 
lin, last year, increased its seating ca- 
pacity by 18,000. 

Motion picture lenses today are 
focused on every important happen- 
ing in every land. They witness the 
pageantries and tragedies of nations. 
They show the customs and pursuits 
of all people. They hold up a mir- 
ror, as it were, to every phase of hu- 
man activity, with accuracy and vivid 
realism, and help us form clearer 
judgments of the world that we may 
have a more intelligent understand- 
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ing of the ceaseless work of nations. 
No longer is it true that half of the 
world ignores what the other half is 
doing. If something important hap- 
pens on the other side of the world, 
millions of people the world over see 
it'the following week—and seeing is 
believing. The news reel has re- 
duced the size of the world to a 
neighborhood. 

The great beauty of the motion 
picture as an educator—and it is an 
educator as well as an entertainer— 
lies in the fact that motion pictures 
reach the unconscious sources of hu- 
man thought. They are not brazenly 
labelled as good-will builders, or as 
textbooks. They are entertainment- 
plus. They reach the substrata of 


observation, and the knowledge thus 
acquired is without compulsion. 


It is 
education which is, at the same time, 
amusement. 

People come to the moving picture 
theater to live an hour or two in the 
land of romance. They seek escape 
from the humdrum of daily life. 
Civilization crowding in on them 
gives them no time for mental rest 
in imaginative releases. There is too 
great a struggle for livelihood out- 
side. Even the fireside has passed on, 
replaced by the radiator. But in the 
motion picture theater the world can 
be removed just as the coat is re- 
moved. Worry, care, are gone. 
Pleasure hides -in every shadow, 
there is music in the air, beauty is 
everywhere. 

The tired shop girl forgets the 
counter behind which she has been 
standing all day selling tin pans. The 
toil-worn skilled machinist forgets the 


ache in his back. Tired fathers, 
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weary mothers, seek release and find 
it—in the painting on the wall, in 
every covered light, in every inch of 
carpet, and in every foot of film as 
it flashes across the screen. 

Fortunately, the motion picture 
theater, with all its beauty, is demo- 
cratic, or, perhaps I should say, be- 
cause of its beauty it is democratic. 
The wealthy and those in moderate 
circumstances rub elbows, and both 
are better for the contact, for all 
alike seek beauty. 

All of the things I have enumer- 
ated—music, lights, pictures, carpets, 
easy chairs, lounging rooms, marble 
facades, are a part of the celestial 
city where imagination is stirred in 
tired minds. 

The glamor which sheds its light 
upon the motion picture industry has, 
naturally enough, attracted question- 
able operators who have sought—and 
sometimes succeeded—in preying on 
the public through sale of worthless 
stocks and promotion of ambiguous 
schemes. 

The industry has taken steps to see 
that the public is generally informed 
as to the investment standing of the 
motion picture business. In coopera- 
tion with the American Bankers As- 
sociation, the Investment Bankers 
Association, the National Association 
of Business Men, and the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World the 
industry entered upon a constant pub- 
licity program which will allow the 
public to discriminate between soundly 
financed and well-managed companies 
and those sponsored by individuals 
who are not actuated by honest pur- 
poses. 

Better business bureaus through- 
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out the country have cooperated with 
the industry and reports are made of 
any attempt to fleece the public, so 
that prompt action can be obtained. 
Generally speaking, the industry is 
urging all would-be investors to inves- 
tigate thoroughly all motion picture 
promotion schemes into which they 
contemplate entering. 

Such cooperation as is rendered 
by the better business bureaus, bank- 
ers’ associations and advertising clubs 
is being encouraged in other direc- 
tions as well. For example, the free 
Central Casting Bureau through 
which extras in Hollywood are saved 
from payment of fees to employment 
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agencies came about as the result of 
cooperation with the Russell Sage 
Foundation which made the recom- 
mendation for such a bureau. It has 
led also to the establishment of 
schools for child actors, which are 
maintained by the producers but 
which are conducted by the Los An- 
geles public school authorities, to con- 
sultations with experienced individ- 
duals and groups in regard to trouble- 
some points in important pictures, 
and to numerous other cooperative 
relations which further the cause of 
good picture entertainment and at the 
same time offer greater protection to 
workers in and out of the industry. 


I'LL BUY A RAINBOW 


The moon threw a penny 
Into my hand, 

A silver penny 
From fairyland. 


Thank you, thank you, 
Lady moon! 
May I spend it 
Soon, soon? 


I? I 


May I spend it, 


With never advice 
To help me buy? 


May I spend it 
All alone? 
I'll buy a rainbow 
For my own! 


Mary Carotyn Davies. 











UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE UNIONS 


A Study of Trade-Union Services for Unemployment 
Relief and Prevention 


NEMPLOYMENT is one of 
the wage-earner’s most serious 
problems. In some trades the 

workman can not expect more than 
forty weeks’ employment during the 
year; in many he can count on seven 
or eight weeks without work. In no 
trade can all wage-earners be sure of 
employment for fifty-two weeks in 
the year. 

The workman who is thus cut off 
from his income is practically with- 
out hope of securing any work at 
adequate wages when the dull sea- 
son comes in his trade. He must 
endure a yearly period of want and 
privation, and his wife and children 
must share his suffering, since wages 
received by the majority, of wage- 
earners in the United States barely 
allow enough for a decent living in 
times of employment, to say nothing 
of savings for the time of unemploy- 
ment. 

The extent to which unemployment 
reduces wages is not often realized. 
Much is heard, for instance, of high 
wages in the building trades, but the 
fact that building tradesmen are 
often unemployed for three or four 
months in a year, when all days lost 
are counted, is forgotten. Likewise 
in other trades, a wage scale which 
would be adequate if paid for fifty- 
two~-weeks, is far from sufficient if 
paid for forty weeks. It has been 
estimated that $2,351.70 was the 
minimum budget necessary to support 
a family of five in health and decency 


in June, 1927 (average for ten cities 
in the United States)... A wage- 
earner receiving $46 a week could 
meet this budget if he were employed 
for fifty-two weeks. But if he works 
only forty weeks, he falls short by 
more than $510. He receives only 
$1,840. 

No records show the actual num- 
ber of unemployed persons in the 
United States. Labor unions, how- 
ever, can give a clue to the situation. 
Records of unemployment of union 
members have been kept for the last 
four months of 1927. In twenty- 
three cities reports representing 500,- 
000 union members show that on the 
average 14 per cent were unemployed, 
or 70,000 persons. When wives and 
children dependent on these wage- 
earners are considered, it is safe to 
estimate that at any one time in these 
months over 200,000 persons in this 
group were cut off from their normal 
source of income. 

If these figures remain nearly the 
same for a year, the total unemploy- 
ment represented would amount to an 
average of over seven weeks per year 
per member. Although there are 
actually many who are unemployed 
for several months and some who 
lose only a few days, this average 
figure gives a picture of the problem 
which union members have to face. 

To discuss the causes of unemploy- 
ment and the many remedies which 


* Calculated from figures published by Labor 
Bureau, Inc. 
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have been proposed is beyond the 
scope of this study. We will con- 
sider the problem here only in the 
~ light of trade-union experience, show- 
ing what trade unions have done to 
reduce unemployment and to give 
their members financial aid when out 
of work. 

In considering these trade-union 
activities, we will group them under 
two headings: | 

1. Systems providing financial in- 
surance against unemployment. 

2. Methods of stabilizing employ- 
ment and reducing unemployment. 

Under the first heading will be in- 
cluded all systems of unemployment 
insurance and benefits, both interna- 
tional and local. Under the second, 
there are three different types of 
trade-union service: 

a. Union management cooperation. 

b. Agreements with employers pro- 
viding guaranteed employment. 

c. Employment exchanges main- 
tained by the union. 

Trade-union experience throws 
much light on the problem of unem- 
ployment. Measures providing for 
stabilization of employment have 
proved that it is possible greatly to 
reduce unemployment. Employers 
who have undertaken, in cooperation 
with trade unions, to keep a normal 
work force continually employed 
throughout the year, have been able 
so to arrange work programs that 
dull seasons are to a large extent 
avoided and production is more 
evenly distributed :over the entire 
year. Thus it has been possible to 
give year-round employment to their 
entire force of men. 
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This experience suggests that sta- 
bilization of employment may eventu- 
ally eliminate or greatly reduce un- 
employment. A program for stabili- 
zation is a constructive answer to the 
unemployment problem. It is not 
always possible, however, to meet 
immediate needs with a program 
which will become effective slowly 
over a period of time. Therefore 
unemployment insurance and benefit 
systems are established by many 
unions. These afford excellent ex- 
amples of the possibilities of unem- 
ployment relief. Relief, however, 


should be regarded more as a tem- 
porary measure than as a permanent 
policy, and may be carried on in con- 
nection with a program for stabliza- 
tion. The objective should be to pro- 
vide steady employment throughout 


the year for the wage-earner. 


I. 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


Union services to unemployed 
members are usually administered by 
local unions, since they are more di- 
rectly in touch with unemployment 
problems and the needs of members. 
Services at international offices, how- 
ever, play an important part also in 
meeting the unemployment problem. 
The total number of members bene- 
fiting by unemployment insurance, 
union management cooperation and 
employment exchanges of the inter- 
nationals alone is approximately 
209,000. Many thousands more are 
served by local unions. 

The following is a report of inter- 
national services to relieve unemploy- 
ment. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
BENEFITS 


Diamond Workers 


The Diamond Workers have had 
fifteen years’ experience with unem- 
ployment insurance. During that 
time they have had serious conditions 
of unemployment to meet and have 
paid benefits to an average of 210 
members per year from 1913 to 1923. 
These members have received 2 
weekly benefit large enough to give 
considerable help, the union having 
paid in benefits over $99,000 in the 
ten-year period from 1913-23 (finan- 
cial years). The average payment to 
unemployed members was $47.35 a 
year. 

The membership of the Interna- 
tional is centered in New York City, 
and the insurance service covers only 
this locality. 

Unemployment insurance was es- 
tablished in 1912. The service is 
operated as follows: 


Funds contributed by: Union only. 

Amount: 50c per week set aside from 
dues. 

Administered by: 
union. 

Benefits are received after: 
weeks unemployment. 

Benefits continue: thirteen weeks in 
any one year. 

Amount of benefit: $12 per week. 


Officers of the 


three 


The plan covered approximately 
four hundred persons. Records for 
a period of ten years, 1913-23, show 
payments as follows: 

Average number receiving benefits: 

210 per year. 
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Total paid in benefits for ten-year 


period: $99,434.75. 

Total income set aside from dues: 
$51,609,72.” 

Average payment per unemployed 
member per year: $47.35. 


A member registered as unem- 
ployed and wishing to receive benefit 
payments must. register every Tues- 
day and Friday at the union office. 
If he secures work in some other 
trade than his own he does not for- 
feit unemployment benefits. 


Siderographers. 


The Siderographers are the only 
international union which maintains 
a central fund to administer relief 
for a number of local unions. _ 

As siderography is a highly spe- 
cialized trade, and employs very few 
workers in the United States, the 
siderographers are in a peculiar situa- 
tion. When a worker is laid off, it 
is very dificult for him to find an- 
other position, as there are only a 
limited number of positions open in 
any one locality. The service of the 
international officers in informing 
members of positions in other cities 
is therefore of great importance in 
connection with the unemployment 
insurance plan. The unemployment 
relief service covers eighty-eight per- 
sons in five local unions. 

The insurance service was estab- 
lished in 1913. 


Funds are contributed by the union 
only. 

Amount: 1 5c per member per month, 
taken from per capita tax until the 


* The difference was made up from the gen- 
eral fund. 
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fund reaches $600, when payments 
cease until the fund again falls 
below $600. 

Administered by: International off- 
cers. 

Benefits are received as soon as mem- 
ber is unemployed. 

Benefits continue twenty-six weeks 
in one year. 

Amount of benefit: $5 per week. 
The benefit to the unemployed 

member is important as this table 

shows: 


Total Members 
paid assisted 


$292.50 3 
4 
6 


Average per unemployed member: $78.65. 


Year 


As the union controls the employ- 
ment of apprentiées to the trade, 
there is usually little unemployment, 
but at times changes in government 
schedules have occurred which have 
caused the lay off of a number of men. 
At such times the union has been able 
to find employment for those in need. 


EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION 


a. Union Management Cooperation 


Stabilization of employment is one 
of the fundamental principles of 
union management cooperation. Con- 
sequently much progress has been 
made toward stabilization where 
union management cooperation has 
been in effect. 

Members of seven internationals 
comprising the railway shop crafts, 
employed in the repair shops of the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the Canadian 
National, the Grand Trunk Western, 
the Chicago and Northwestern, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
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railroads, have benefited by union 
management cooperation. In all over 
75,000 members of the following in- 
ternational unions worked under such 
arrangements in 1927: 


Machinists 
Boilermakers 
Blacksmiths 

Sheet Metal Workers 
Electrical Workers 
Railway Carmen 
Firemen and Oilers 


Railway repair work is an occupa- 
tion subject to severe seasonal fluc- 
tuations, owing in part to the heavy 
demands on railway equipment during 
seasons when crops are moved. It 
has been possible however to com- 
pensate these fluctuations to a large 
extent, and greatly to increase the 
number of days worked per year. On 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
during the year 1925 as compared 
with 1924, there was an average in- 
crease of employment amounting to 
two weeks more work for every man 
in the shops. This added an aver- 
age of $44 per man to the yearly 
income ot the shop men, an amount 
equal to what would have been gained 
by a wage increase of two and one- 
quarter cents an hour. This benefit 
was made possible chiefly by doing 
$7,000,000 worth of work in the 
B. & O. shops which formerly would 
have been let to outside firms. A 
little more than $2,000,000 addi- 
tional wages were paid in all for this 
work. 

The program of stabilization has 
been put into effect gradually. In 
general under union management co- 
operation, problems of employment 
are discussed by a joint committee of 
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union and management representa- 
tives. A program adaptable to local 
needs and conditions is then worked 
out. The following are typical of 
steps which have been proposed and 
acted upon in stabilizing employ- 
ment: 

1. Planning of production and 
budgeting of finances so that certain 
types of work not requiring imme- 
diate attention may be reserved for 
dull periods. A program of rebuild- 
ing locomotives and cars, for instance, 
provided work for a number of men 
in the season when other work was 
not available. Financial needs for 
such work have been met in part in 
many cases by setting aside a reserve 
fund for this purpose. Forecasting 
of revenues and budgeting of ex- 
penses are important in such a sys- 
tem of production control. 


2.. Avoiding contracting out of 
work. The policy of doing railroad 
work in railroad shops has brought 
back to home shops a large amount 
of work which formerly had been let 


to outside contractors. This addi- 
tional work provided employment for 
the shop forces, and expenses were 
also cut down, ‘since home work is 
less costly. 

3. Establishment of a normal or 
standard work force. The policy is 
adopted of keeping a normal number 
of men employed throughout the 
year; avoiding the hiring of new men 
for rush seasons and consequent lay- 
offs in dull seasons; limitation of ap- 
prentices to a number sufficient to fill 
vacancies when they become avail- 
able. 

4. Flexible work week, adjustable 
between forty and forty-four hours 
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per week. Since it has not yet been 
possible to provide full-time employ- 
ment the year round for every man in 
a normal work force, it may be ad- 
visable to provide a narrow flexibility 
in work hours, say, not to exceed 10 
per cent. This arrangement should 
be under strict joint supervision. 

5. Central placement service to act 
as clearing house for furloughed em- 
ployees. On several railroads it has 
been arranged that furloughed em- 
ployees are notified of vacancies 
which occur elsewhere on the system, 
so that they may bid for these posi- 
tions before new men are hired. 
This has served to provide positions 
for many men. 

6. Conferences between representa- 
tives of the unions and management 
before decisions are made affecting 
employment. It is only right that 
those affected by employment policies 
should be consulted when these poli- 
cies are formed, and union represen- 
tatives have been influential in deter- 
mining the best means to meet an 
emergency. 


b. Guaranteed Employment 


Guarantees of employment recog- 
nize the employer’s responsibility to 
provide work for his employees. The 
fact that in certain industries employ- 
ers have undertaken this responsi- 
bility and have carried it out proves 
that it is possible to assure the wage- 
earner steady work and a sure in- 
come. Where guarantees of employ- 
ment cover practically the whole year 
this is a most satisfactory method of 
protecting the wage-earners against 
unemployment. 
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United Wall Paper Crafts 
The United Wall Paper Crafts 


have an excellent system of guaran- 
teed employment. Since this guar- 
antee covers the whole yearly period 
except for two weeks’ vacation, union 
members have security from the anx- 
ieties and hardships of unemployment. 

The international issues an agree- 
ment form which is used by all crafts 
in their agreements with employers 
in different localities. A clause in the 
agreement provides: 

The manufacturer guarantees to 
Machine Printers and Color Mixers, 
subscribers hereto for each of three 
periods of one year, from July, 1926, 


to July, 1929: 


50 weeks’ employment 
45 weeks at full pay 
5 weeks at half pay, optional, 


with the employer 


Two weeks’ vacation without pay 
are given each year. Some manufac- 
turers give seven weeks’ vacation, five 
weeks at half pay, as provided in the 
agreement, and two weeks without 
pay. The plan covered 582 members 
in 1927, including three crafts, Ma- 
chine Printers, Color Mixers and 
Print Cutters, but did not apply to 
about 12 per cent of the Print Cut- 
ters who work for jobbers. 


c. Employment Exchanges 


The unemployed worker usually 
has no way of knowing what positions 
in his trade are open unless he can 
apply to an office where such informa- 
tion is available. 

The problem of securing employ- 
ment for workers is often merely a 


matter of bringing the worker and 
the job together. Employment ex- 
changes therefore perform an im- 
portant service. This is a service 
which can readily be given by the 
uhion, and is of great value both in 
securing work for members and in 
enabling employers to hire competent 
union men. 

The international exchange fills the 
peculiar function of adjusting employ- 
ment in different parts of the country. 


_ Exchanges in local unions make the 


contact between unemployed member 
and job in the town or city. It often 
occurs, however, that work is scarce 
in one city while a number of posi- 
tions are open in another. Thus the 
international exchange serves as a 
clearing house for information about 
work available in all parts of the 
country and is an important supple- 
ment to the local exchange. 

Thirteen internationals maintain 
employment exchanges at headquar- 
ters or operate a service to secure em- 
ployment for members through their 
international officers: 


Brewery Workers 
Granite Cutters 
Lithographers 

Paper Makers 
Photo-Engravers 
Potters 

Quarry Workers 
Siderggraphers 

Stove Mounters 
Railroad Telegraphers 
Tunnel and Subway Workers 
Wire Weavers 


Printing Pressmen 


Approximately 133,000 persons are 
served by these exchanges. 
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Railroad Telegraphers 


The international has an employ- 
ment bureau which receives applica- 
tions from employers and employees 
in different parts of the country. 
President E. J. Manion says of it: 
“The greatest service of the bureau, 
in my opinion, is that at times there 
is a surplus of employees in one sec- 
tion of the country and demand by 
carriers in another section, which 
gives us opportunity to give appli- 
cants information of such positions 
and more or less stabilize the unequal 
distribution.” 

During the past year the bureau 
has dealt with a number of applica- 
tions and has been of much service to 
members. Approximate figures are: 


Applications from members.. 500 


Applications from employers. 590 
Members placed 


The difference between the number 
of applicants and the number placed 
is due to the fact that many demands 
from members come in dull periods, 
when positions are few, and demands 
from employers in rush seasons ex- 
ceed the number of telegraphers 
available. The exchange is exten- 
sively used by both employers and 
employees. It covers approximately 
35,000 members. 

The union meets the seasonal em- 
ployment problem also by providing 
that vacations be taken in dull sea- 
sons. Overtime work is discouraged 
and employers urged to keep a nor- 
mal work force throughout the year. 


Photo-Engravers 


The extent to which the employ- 
ment exchange is used is shown by the 
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fact that approximately 1,000 appli- 
cations were received during the past 
year. These were approximately as 
follows: 


Applications from members. . 900 
Applications from employers., 100 


The exchange is used by all mem- 
bers seeking employment. Records 
have not been kept of all placements 
made, but it is clear that the exchange 
has been of great value in obtaining 
positions for members. It covers ap- 
proximately 8,000 members. 


Brewery and Soft Drink Workers 


An interesting and important serv- 
ice is the Brewery Workers’ permit 
card system. This is more than an 
employment exchange; it regulates 
employment by controling the hiring 
of new men. 


a 


All agreements with employers 
state that only union members in good 
standing shall be eligible for employ- 
ment, and the international constitu- 
tion provides the permit card system 
whereby new men may be hired in an 
emergency as follows: 

The employer needing help applies 
to the local union. If no union man 
is available, the employer engages out- 
side help, and each new man must 
have a permit card from the local 
union. The permit is good for one 
month and can be renewed only when 
no union man has reported to fill the 
position. In case of a permanent va- 
cancy, the oldest permit card man fills 
it, if he is capable. He then be- 
comes eligible for membership, and 
gains the security provided by the 
union. 
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This system applies to all locals. 
The employment exchanges are oper- 
ated by local unions. The interna- 
tional exempts unemployed members 
from paying dues and through its 
out-of-work stamps keeps records of 
unemployment. 

The following provisions tend to 
stabilize employment: It is the duty 
of locals in their contracts to see that 
overtime is worked only in times of 
pressing emergency, and paid at time 
and one-half. Locals must also pro- 
vide that in times of dull business 
workingmen shall be laid off in rota- 
tion, but not longer than six days or 
less than one day at a time. 

These employment provisions 
cover approximately 16,000 mem- 
bers. 


Granite Cutters 


The international office is a clear- 
ing house for information concern- 
ing employment in all parts of the 
United States. International Presi- 
dent Sam Squibb writes that this serv- 
ice “is of immense benefit to our 
members.” The international ex- 
empts members from half their dues 
when unemployed. This service is 
available to approximately 8,500 
members. 


Lithographers. 


Local presidents keep a list of all 
unemployed members. From time to 
time these lists are transmitted to the 
international office and the complete 
list of unemployed is forwarded to 
all local presidents at intervals of 
from four to six weeks. Secretary 
O’Connor says, “This method has 
been found to be very efficient and 
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has served the membership in secur- 
ing positions to a large extent.’ This 
service covers approximately 5,700 
members. 


Paper Makers. 


The international office gives assist- 
ance to members in finding employ- 
ment when needed, serving approxi- 
mately 4,000 persons. 


Potters. 


According to the Potters’ agree- 
ment with the United States Potters 
Association, any manufacturer in 
need of a workman, if unable to se- 
cure a journeyman, must apply to the 
union office before starting an appren- 
tice. The national brotherhood main- 
tains an employment exchange at its 
headquarters and members who are 
out of work file their names at this 
office. The plan has proved satisfac- 
tory and has secured work for many 
unemployed potters, serving approxi- 
mately 7,200 members. 


Printing Pressmen. 


The international maintains an em- 
ployment exchange -under its Service 
Bureau, covering approximately 4o0,- 
000 persons. 


Quarry Workers. 


The international office records all 
calls for men sent to headquarters and 
transmits them to all branches. This 
service covers approximately 3,000 
members. 


Siderographers. 


See description under Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, page 191. 





THE FEAST 


Stove Mounters. 


The local union receives applica- 
tions from members out of work and 
from employers having vacancies. 
The list of unemployed members and 
that of vacancies is also reported to 
the international office, and unem- 
ployed members are advised of posi- 
tions available in other localities. 

The union promotes stabilization 
of employment by discouraging over- 
time and urging employers to keep a 
normal work force throughout the 
year. In dull periods work is divided 
among members. 

These provisions cover approxi- 
mately 1,600 members. 


Tunnel and Subway W orkers. 


The international registers unem- 
ployed members and employers ap- 


ply to the union office when help is 
needed. This plan has been in opera- 
tion since 1923 and has brought good 
results. At times as many as 100 men 
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are registered. Work is allotted by 
rotation, and if a member refuses the 
position offered, his name is dropped 
from the list. 


Wire Weavers. 


The international office assists un- 
employed members in finding work. 
Before the war, seasonal employment 
was not a problem in this trade, but 
since 1919 dull seasons have occurred. 
Recently employment has been on the 
whole very stable, as is shown by the 
figures of the employment exchange 
for the last year: 


Applications from members... 3 
Applications from employers. 2 
Members placed 


The union discourages overtime 
and urges employers to keep a stable 
work force. These union services 
cover approximately 400 members. 


(To be continued, giving services 
of local unions.) 


THE FEAST 


Those who are not mine 

I will dine and flatter, 
Entertain and strive to please, 
For they do not matter. 


But for friendship’s feast 
Compliments demean us; 

Rock for seat and sky for roof 
And the truth between us. 


Nora B. CUNNINGHAM. 





WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


THE MATERIAL FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 
IS SUPPLIED FOR 'THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
BY THE WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU oF AMERICA 
WEEK-END CONFERENCES IN WORKERS’ 
EDUCATION 


SPENCER MILLER, JR. 


Secretary, Workers Education Bureau 


IHHE American workers’ educa- 

tion movement manifests itself 

in many ways; it is not limited to 
one expression or method alone. One 
of the most interesting and, in many 
ways, one of the most promising of 
the newer methods which have been 
developed for presenting labor and 
economic problems to wage-earners 
has been the week-end conference. 
As a concerted effort is to be made 
during the new year to extend the use 
of week-end conferences, it may be ap- 
propriate to set forth something of 
the more recent developments of these 
conferences and of the plans for the 
future. 

The convening by labor, of special 
conferences, conventions or assem- 
blies to discuss legislative, political, 
legal or organization problems is no 
novelty. Asa method it has been fol- 
lowed for a long period of time. The 


employment by labor of the conference 
method supports the assertion that 
trade-union problems are, by and 
large, essentially educational prob- 
lems. 

The week-end conference, on the 
other hand, as a method of promot- 
ing workers’ education, has evolved 
certain definite practices. It has re- 
ceived its most characteristic develop- 
ment through the efforts of the Labor 
College of Philadelphia during the 
past year. In the fall of 1926 the 
labor college inaugurated its‘ educa- 
tional program for the year by a 
week-end conference of the two sub- 
jects of workmen’s compensation and 
old-age pensions. In April of last 
year it held its second and most 
notable weeek-end conference on the 
Elimination of Waste in Industry. 
The report of this conference re- 
ceived both nation-wide and interna- 
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tional attention. Through the cour- 
tesy of the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
IsT practically the entire June (1927) 
issue of the magazine was devoted to 
a report of these addresses at the con- 
ference. A reprint which was issued 
by the FEDERATIONIST was widely 
distributed. When the International 
Management Institute met last sum- 
mer in Rome, three hundred copies 
were distributed to the delegates and 
those in attendance. 

Editorials and leading articles in 
the daily and weekly press referred 
to this week-end conference as a nota- 
ble step in the progress of industrial 
relations in the United States. The 
National Convention of the Workers 
Education Bureau in April of last 
year referred to the conference as 
an historic event which “marks the 
first venture of its kind sponsored by 
a labor college in America that has 
brought together technicians, em- 
ployers and representatives of Labor 
to discuss the elimination of waste 
in industry.” 

The Los Angeles Convention 
finally adopted a resolution in favor 
of such week-end conferences which 
represents in part the warrant for 
the program for the new year among 
wage-earners. It summarized briefly 
the value and importance of this 
method in the following words: 

“The plan of the week-end confer- 
ence for the discussion of industrial 
questions, initiated and sponsored by 
the workers’ education movement, 
has been listed by the Executive Coun- 
cil as one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments for the year. We concur in 
this belief. The week-end conference 
opens up a new and important method 
of securing important facts and of 
developing the technique of indus- 
trial relations. 
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“Your committee notes with deep 
interest the intention of the Workers 
Education Bureau to hold such con- 
ferences in different parts of the 
country during the coming year. We 
recommend that all national, interna- 
tional, state federations and central 
labor bodies lend all possible assist- 
ance in making these conferences a 
success and thereby of the greatest 
service to the members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor.” 

The nature of these week-end con- 
ferences can be briefly described. The 
conference is planned by the central 
labor union in a city with the cooper- 
ation and active direction by the edu- 
cational committee of the union or the 
local labor college. In the case of 
Philadelphia the labor college as- 
sumed the initiative and acted with 
the endorsement and close coopera- 
tion of the central body. The ses- 
sions are held. preferably in a labor 
temple or lyceum and consist of four 
sessions. The opening session gen- 
erally begins on Saturday afternoon 
at a time convenient to all workers 
in the city; a representative of Labor 
presides and the first session provides 
an opportunity for Labor to state the 
problem as it presents itself to work- 
ers. An open discussion follows. 
The second session on Saturday even- 
ing can frequently be made an in- 
formal dinner session to which all are 
invited. The cost of the dinner is 
nominal. The purpose of the second 
session is to set forth the significance 
of the problem or, in a word, to 
answer the question, “What about 
it?” 

A representative of Labor, business, 
and an educator, can profitably dis- 
cuss from their different points of 
view the particular problem under 
consideration. A discussion may be 
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omitted at this session. On Sunday 
morning the third session should pro- 
vide an opportunity for the repres- 
sentatives of industry or the other 
side to present their proposal for the 
solution of the problem. If, for ex- 
ample, the question is one dealing 
with unemploy:nent or waste in in- 
dustry a representative of manage- 
ment or the ejaployers should sug- 
gest the employer’s solution of the 
problem. An open discussion should 
follow. In the Sunday afternoon 
or closing sessign there should be an 
opportunity givgn for Labor to present 
its solution off the problem, thus 
rounding out tre whole conference. 
Responsible leajlers of Labor should 
be invited to take part in this session, 
as it will requir!: accutate knowledge 
of the policy of \Labor in dealing with 
these problems.; A summary of the 
discussion of th¢ four sessions should 
conclude the conference. 

This, in brief, is the general plan 
of the week-end conference. It 
affords in the first place an oppor- 


‘ tunity to present the various aspects 


of a labor problem to the member- 
ship of Labor. In the second place it 
brings into the discussion of the prob- 
lem, the point of view of technicians, 
employers, and educators. No reso- 
lutions are passed; no questions of 
trade-union policy are determined. 
There is a deliberate attempt to 
achieve a better appreciation of the 
problem by Labor as well as aiding 
the public to understand the general 
question. 

This educational method has in 
fact met with such notable success 
that a special effort will be made to 
set up these week-end conferences in 
different industrial centers through- 
out the United States during 1928. 


Matthew Woll, -chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the 
Workers Education Bureau, pre- 
pared a letter to be sent out to the 
secretary of the state federations of 
labor and central labor unions on 
these week-end conferences to deal 
with some of the more immediate 
problems, upon which Labor today 
needs complete and full information, 
such as the injunction, individual con- 
tracts, company unions, waste in in- 
dustry, unemployment. “An under- 
standing of these problems is of su- 
preme importance to Labor,” adds Mr. 
Woll, “if it is going to make steady 
progress in this country.” President 
Green has given his emphatic ap- 
proval of these conferences in the fol- 
lowing letter to Mr. Woll: 

“T have learned with very deep 
interest of the plan outlined by the 
Executive Committee of the Work- 
ers Education Bureau providing for 
week-end conferences to be held 
under the auspices of state federa- 
tions of labor and central labor 
unions for the purpose of making a 
study of some of the major problems 
which are uppermost in the minds of 
the officers and members of organ- 
ized labor and which seriously affect 
the well-being and the work of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

“The questions of the extended use 
of injunctions in labor controversies, 
individual contracts, company unions, 
waste in industry, unemployment and 
general organization tactics must be 
met and dealt with by the general 
organized labor movement. A study 
of these questions and a more thor- 
ough and comprehensive understand- 
ing of them will enable our move- 
ment to deal with them in a success- 
ful and practical way. 
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“Fully appreciating the importance 
of all these enumerated subjects, I 
most thoroughly concur in the plan of 
your Executive Committee to conduct 
a group study of these subjects 
through. meetings which will be held 
under the auspices of central labor 
unions and state federations of labor 
as frequently as possible. I most 
heartily endorse this character of 
work and I wish for you a full share 
of success in your undertaking. I ex- 
press the hope that the secretaries of 
state federations of labor and central 
labor unions will cooperate with you 
and your committee in arranging 
meetings and in formulating plans 
through which the meetings may be 
made entirely successful.” 

Such, in a word, is the nature and 
value of the week-end conference and 


of its part in the general program of 


the American workers’ education 
movement. But the permanent re- 
sults of these week-end conferences 
are not finishéd with the ending of 
the meetings. The conference leads 
to further study of these subjects by 
workers. A week-end conference on 
unemployment, for instance, gives 
facts upon the situation which open 
workers’ eyes to the general problem 
in their city. With such information 
they are prepared to attack the prob- 
lem in a constructive way. A pro- 
gram of classes to continue the study 
may then be outlined and in these 
classes further facts obtained, the 
situation in different plants considered 
in greater detail, and a plan of action 
developed to stabilize employment or 
give unemployed members financial 
relief. In this way the week-end con- 
ference may serve as a starting point 
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for action to meet one of Labor’s 
most serious problems. 

As with unemployment, so with 
such other problems as waste in in- 
dustry, workmen’s compensation, the 
individual contract, injunctions, are 
workers eager to discover construc- 
tive methods for attack on these ques- 
tions. With conferences or group 
discussions, followed by serious con- 
sideration of ways and means in 
classes afterward, practical methods 
may be worked out and substantial 
results accomplished. The Workers 
Education Bureau is proposing these 
week-end conferences not as an 
opportunity for the mere discussion 
of problems which presently are for- 
gotten, but as a constructive educa- 
tional program which will enable 
Labor to approach these problems in 
possession of all the sources of knowl- 
edge. 

It will be urged by some that the 
discussion of such immediate prob- 
lems by Labor lacks in cultural 
content. The position seems to 
the writer unsound. Workers’ edu- 
cation is applied education, and 
such conferences are but the applica- 
tion of Labor’s best thinking, in co- 
operation with technicians and econo- 
mists to specific situations. “To bring 
all of the sources of knowledge into 
partnership with Labor’s every-day 
problems” is certainly one of the 
vital aims of workers’ education. 
Education does not lose its value when 
it comes to grips with real life; rather 
it suffers most when it is devoid of 
contact with the practical world. For 
the new year the week-end conference 
will represent one of the types of 
applied education which is character- 
istic of American workers’ education. 





EDUCATION FOR TRADE UNION WIVES 


Grace B. KLueG ; 


Chairman, Educational Committee, Ladies’ Auxiliary, International Association of Machinists 


LITTLE more than a year 
ago the Ladies’ Auxiliary to 
the International Association 

of Machinists undertook a new ex- 
periment in workers’ education. We 
were convinced that the wives of 
trade unionists had a function in the 
labor movement and that they could 
play a very useful part in promoting 
and encouraging trade union prin- 
ciples. So sure were we of this that 


we undertook to educate our own 
membership to perform this function. 

We started with a modest educa- 
tional program. We issued pamphlets 
covering the history of the Machin- 


ists’ Union and a primer on “What is 
Trade Unionism?” We also sent out 
reprints of certain articles that we 
thought were of interest to workers’ 
wives. The response to our efforts 
was a ready one and our members 
showed keen interest in the subjects 
under discussion. 

We decided to follow up our work 
with an institute. This was held at 
Brookwood Labor College in July, 
1927, and lasted for one week. The 
institute considered such subjects as: 
The worker’s wife as purchasing 
agent for the home, the source and 
amount of her income, its distribu- 
tion, the housing program in the cit- 
ies; the use of electricity, what it 
means to the workers in terms of cost 
for the services of public utilities and 
leisure for the worker’s wife; the 
problem of the children in the home; 


the story of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and other unions 
represented at the institute, the labor 
movement as a whole, the American 
Federation of Labor, what the move- 
ment means to the workers, how the 
auxiliaries can help; women workers 
in industry, how they affect men work- 
ers, how they can be organized; the 
ladies’ auxiliaries, how they can be 
more effective. 

The result of this experiment was 
more than gratifying. Delegates 
came from seventeen states and both 
Canada and the United States. 
Other auxiliaries became keenly inter- 
ested in the work we had undertaken 
and five international auxiliaries 
were. represented at the institute. 
These included the printers, the li- 
thographers, the carpenters and the 
post-office clerks. The interest shown 
was intense and after the institute was 
finished we received many inspiring 
letters from delegates from all parts 
of the country. 

These delegates returned to their 
homes with a determination to carry 
some of the inspiration they had re- 
ceived back to their fellow members. 
A new movement was started for 
classes among the various local auxil- 
iaries. The locals are being aided 
financially by the Educational Depart- 
ment wherever they desire to conduct 
such ‘classes. In addition, the depart- 
ment assists them in securing suitable 
teachers to deal with the subjects they 
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have chosen from the trade-union 
viewpoint. 

A keen interest in trade unionism 
has developed among the wives of the 
machinists. For instance, our local 
auxiliary in California is conducting 
a class on the subject, “Why are 
Trade Unions Necessary in Present 
Day Society.” Their original inten- 
tion had been to have one lecture 
each month, but they became so inter- 
ested in the subject that they have 
extended their program and are now 
devoting two evenings out of each 
month to their educational program. 

This year the program of the Edu- 
cational Department was extended to 
cover many more subjects which we 
felt would be particularly interesting 
to the wives of trade unionists. Con- 
siderable attention was given to the 
question of the public schools and 


what they ‘were doing in the interests 


of the children of workers. This met 
a ready response and some of our 
local auxiliaries were not content with 
the material we had furnished them, 
but wanted to make their own studies 
as applied to their local situations, to 
see what they could do toward ob- 
taining a better and more efficient 
public school system. We even have 
a class in Moncton, N. B., Canada, 
on the public school question. 

Some of our members felt that they 
needed training in how to conduct 
their own business and carry on their 
own programs, so that classes in par- 
liamentary law were developed and 
attended with great interest. 

Our program for this year includes 
such subjects as the organization of 
women in industry, what trade union- 
ism means to the wives and families 
of the worker, electricity and its re- 
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lation to the home, the family budget 
and the parallel waste in industry. 

While originally the work of the 
Educational Department of the Ma- 
chinists’ Auxiliary was intended for 
the wives of the machinists, it has 
spread beyond that point. Other 
auxiliaries have become very much 
interested in the work which we are 
doing and we are constantly getting 
requests to supply these outside or- 
ganizations with the material which 
we have gathered and for assistance 
in developing their programs. This 
we have been only too glad to do. 

While in the beginning our educa- 
tion work was an experiment, it seems 
now to have passed the experimental 
stage, and to have met a very definite 
need. We feel that we have demon- 
strated conclusively that women can 
be interested in the labor movement 
and can be educated to work construc- 
tively for the advancement of the 
welfare of the workers. 

In this country there are many 
agencies of public opinion — the 
schools, the church, the press and 
many others. These are agencies 
among which well-informed women 
with trade union sympathies can work 
to very good advantage. 

From the beginning, the problems 
of organized labor have never been 
far from the home. Organization 
campaigns are carried on in the shop 
and strikes are waged on the picket 
line, but both affect the woman in the 
home so greatly and are so much af- 
fected by her that to neglect her is to 
pass over what may be either a 
weapon for labor progress or an ob- 
stacle to it. 

In times of industrial strife the 
wife may either encourage the worker 
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to stick with his union and to fight the to build up such an enlightened body 
battle through, or, discouraged and of women in our own ranks. 

knowing nothing of trade union We are succeeding beyond our own 
principles, she may be a big agency in expectations. The problem is easier 
causing him to desert from the ranks. than we had thought it would be. We 
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Unquestionably a body of well-in- have found that women are willing 
formed, thoroughgoing trade union and anxious to shoulder their share 
wives can be of inestimable value to of the burden. We hope that with 
the labor movement. Not only can_ the continuation of our work we may 
they render encouragement at home become of ever-increasing usefulness 
but active assistance in the field. to the labor movement as a whole and 
It has been the aim of our auxiliary to our own union in particular. 


BLACKBIRDS IN A CITY PARK 


High were the buildings all about, 

Hotels, and theaters, fine shops, 
without, 

Within, green grass, sunlight and 
shadow, 

Graveled walks, and flowers aplenty. 

And blackbirds tripping daintily. 


The traffic surged ceaselessly 
Around. Street cars clanging noisily! 
The cry of newsboys, and toot of 
motor horn! 

Within the park a fountain tinkled; 
A soft breeze wrinkled 

The surface of the quiet pool 

And blackbirds drank of its waters 

cool. 


A sweet oasis in the heart 

Of the city. A tiny spot where one 
might rest, apart. 

From the hurry, the fret and the 
conflict. 

Some of the restfulness 

Of the fields was there, in the calm- 
ness 

Of the trees, in the carefree 

Chatter of blackbirds tripping dain- 
tily. 

HELEN Marr Brown. 





PHILADELPHIA TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 
NUMBER TWO 


A Wage Study 


JORGEN KuczyNskI 


This is the first of a series of wage studies 
of actual earnings the American Federation of 
Labor will undertake. I wish to express my 
sincerest appreciation to the officials of this local 
union, President William Young, Vice-President 
John A. Phillips, Secretary-Treasurer James L. 
Montgomery and Organizer Edward L. Rogers 
for opening their records and giving the permis- 
sion to publish the facts.—Editor. 


tua] earnings of members of Phil- 

adelphia Typographical Union 
No. 2. 

It may be noted that the conditions 


Teva following is a study of ac- 


during the period investigated were 
especially unfavorable to unionized 
printers. The printing trades in the 
City of Philadelphia were compelled 
to face a terrific strike for the es- 
tablishment of the 44-hour-week, 
which began before the period inves- 
tigated and lasted until 1924. The 
union is still engaged in reconstruc- 
tion work; therefore it would not be 
fair to compare the total amount of 
the yearly income with that in the 
printing trades of other cities and 
draw conclusions as to union efh- 
ciency. However, although one must 
be cautious in comparing the average 
earnings per year in different cities, so 
far as weekly fluctuations of earnings 
are concerned, the wages dealt with 
here surely may be compared with 
those in other trades and cities and 
will compare probably very favorably. 

The members of this union are 
working in the composing room. 
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They pay union dues which are a cer- 
tain percentage of their actual earn- 
ings, and the union has kept excellent 
records of them. Thus it was pos- 
sible to calculate the earnings of the 
members for several years back. 
Some difficulties had to be overcome: 
the union has some members paying 
dues, but working in another trade; 
the union has some members for 
whom it pays the dues because they 
are old-age pensioners, but they are 
on the members’ roster. During the 
strike the members had to pay a mini- 
mum amount of dues regardless of 
their earnings. Because of the diffi- 
culty of taking absolutely accurate 
account of these facts, the figures 
given below are rounded up to five 
and ten cents. 

The first table shows the actual 
average weekly earnings of the mem- 
bers from July, 1923, to October, 
1927. The graph below the table 
shows the same. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF MEMBERS OF 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, LocAL 2, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA—MemBers ALL WorkING IN CoM- 
POSING RooM 


Month Weekly Earnings 
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Month Weekly Earnings 


Weekly Earnings 








AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS JULY 1923 To OCTOBER 1927 
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The graph shows better than the 
table how much the earnings have 
fluctuated. The highest earnings 
from July, 1923, to June, 1924 (those 
of November, 1923), are 20 per cent 
higher than the lowest (those of July, 


1923). The highest earnings from 
July, 1924, to June, 1925 (those of 
May, 1925), are 22 per cent higher 
than the lowest (those of July, 1924). 
The highest earnings from July, 
1925, to June, 1926 (those of April, 
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1926), are 21 per cent higher than 
the lowest (those of December, 
1925). The highest earnings from 
July, 1926, to June, 1927 (those of 
January, 1927), are 35 per cent 
higher than the lowest (those of 
June, 1927). 

These fluctuations are of highest 
significance: 1, from a practical point 
of view, they justify and show the 
necessity of the movement in modern 
industry, especially of Organized La- 
bor, to eliminate such fluctuations and 
to stabilize business; 2, from the 
point of view of the research worker, 
they’ show the necessity of gathering 
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wage data not only for one week dur- 
ing the year, but for the year as a 
whole, since wage data for one week, 
even by skillful choice of the week to 
represent the year as a whole, do not 
show the existence of fluctuations. 

The following Graphs 2 and 3 
show that these fluctuations occur 
with a certain regularity. Graph 2 
gives the fluctuations for the four 
years under review one above the 
other. Graph 3 combines these four 
lines to one, indicating thus the trend 
of the fluctuations common to all four 
years. 
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As Graph 3 indicates earnings that 
means business is slow in June, July, 
August and September. In October 
it rises sharply, declines somewhat in 
November and declines more in De- 
cember. From December to January 
it rises sharply, declines somewhat in 
February, but remains good during 
this month and March. A recess oc- 
curs in April, but in May it is again 
very good. From May to June it de- 
clines. 

The index of four yearly average 
earnings on which Graph 3 is based 
runs as follows: 


ied tae ce ona dine wand 100 

AS a eee 104.7 
ere 100.1 
Ee een 108.3 
EE ide unui oi haadaa-anete 105.8 
EE 5505 ba Wo aha S keewied oe 101.1 
EE caus ange hasdesne pe 119.7 
EY cGab Charen bin cee eae 105.8 
Pe Wess Wad seb aed aah nes 106.3 
SN Be Di id sepa ns ieee ewe wees 102.2 
RS Pe eee eee ee 109.0 
EE. Ghigice an aad gp bias Shas wa ae 97.3 


From the weekly earnings we pro- 
ceed to the yearly income. The fol- 
lowing table shows the yearly income 
from 1923-24 to 1926-27. The year 
beginning at July and ending with 
June. 


hs nudes ee etna ede tems $2,249.50 
i «skhn wedieaew aes bee 2,291.50 * 
Seer er oe 2,473.10 
Re eee rere 2,338.10 


EE ee ee eee ee 100 
IR ia BS 6 8s pnw Aire hla erdle Sis. ce aie 102 
I 45s sa. betieda Ge sana sentesawe 110 
ERS aera ee ee ee ee 104 


From 1923-24 to 1924-25 the in- 
come decreases somewhat (the figure 
increases, but it is for 53 weeks, while 


*53 weeks. 
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the other years have only 52 weeks), 
it increases sharply from 1924-25 to 
1925-26, followed by a decrease in 
the last year. Wage rates have not 
changed during the whole period 
under review; that means, as the fluc- 
tuations in the weekly earnings so also 
the fluctuations in the yearly income 
are due exclusively to business condi- 
tions. The highest yearly income, 
that of 1925-26, is by about 10 per 
cent higher than its preceding, that of 
1924-25. The fluctuations in the 
yearly income however are less wide 
than those of the weekly earnings. 
And very probably the fluctuations in 
the weekly earnings of all members 
are less wide than those of the single 
member. One can not make’ detailed 
enough studies, since only detail 
studies reveal these tragic fluctuations 
which hit the individual worker so 
hard. It is a very slight consolation 
for the single wage-earner to know 
that the average wage of a hundred 
thousand wage-earners does not fluc- 
tuate if his wages and those of all 
the others constituting this average 
fluctuate very widely. 

Since during the whole period un- 
der review neither the wage rate nor 
the number of regular hours agreed 
upon changed, the following question 
is justified: How would the yearly in- 
come have been, if the composing 
room workers would have earned 
during each of the four years, the 
highest weekly wage they have actu- 
ally earned in one week during this 
period, how much, if they had earned 
the lowest weekly wage they have 
actually earned in one week during 
this period. 

The highest wage was earned in 
April, 1926. It was $51.55. Assum- 























ing they would have worked 51 weeks, 
their income would have been $2,- 
629.10. 

The lowest wage was earned in 
June, 1927. It was $38.00. Assum- 
ing they would have worked 51 weeks 
their income would have been $1,- 
938.00. 

Furthermore we have to ask what 
would have been their yearly income 
if they had never worked overtime, 
but always full time. Two-thirds of 


the members work 44 hours per 
week, one-third works 48 hours. 
Two-thirds of the members work at 





Year Actual 
al a tale sama nub 2,249.50 
teeta paeeeeee aint 2,291.50 
Dhachs¢anecunnnsessnceuse 2,473.10 





We see the actual earnings of each 
year are higher than those calculated 
with the lowest weekly wage and 
lower than those calculated with the 
highest weekly wage of all four years. 
In addition, and this is very interest- 
ing, the actual yearly income is in each 
year higher than that which would 
have been earned by working full 
time but not overtime. This shows 
that quite an amount of overtime 
work must have been done. How 
much? 

The average full-time weekly rate 
per member was $42.30, excluding 
all overtime work. The following 
table shows in which months the ac- 
tual weekly earnings were lower and 
in which they were higher than the 
weekly wage rate: 
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YEARLY INCOME IN DOLLARS 
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an hourly rate of $.90, one-third 
work at an hourly rate of $1.00. 
The yearly income, the year with 51 
weeks, would then have been $2,- 
157.80. 

The following table shows together 
the actual yearly income, the yearly 
income calculated with the highest 
weekly wage actually earned, the 
yearly income calculated with the low- 
est weekly wage actually earned, and 
the yearly income that would have 
been earned with full-time employ- 
ment, but without overtime with the 
wage rate: 


Calculated with one 
week’s earnings 





r sea ~ Calculated 
Highest Lowest with hourly rates 
2,629.10 1,938.00 2,157.80 
2,680.60 1,976.00 2,200.10 
2,629.10 1,938.00 2,157.80 


2,629.10 1,938.00 2,157.80 





Actual weekly earnings were 
atts 





Lower than Higher than 
weekly weekly 
Year rates rates 
1923-24 July 
August 
September 
October November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
1924-25 July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
June May 
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Actual weekly earnings were 
= 





t ‘ 


Lower than 
weekly 
rates 


Higher than 
weekly 
rates 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
December 
January 
February 
March 


Year 
1925-26 


1926-27 


November 


April 
May 
June 
There were thirty-five months with 
overtime work and thirteen months 
with part-time work. Of course in 
some of the overtime work months 
there may have been some part-time 
work and vice versa, but the percent- 
age would have been negligibly small. 
The average amount of hours lacking 
to full-time work and hours worked 
overtime per man was the following :* 


Hours worked— 

A I 
More than 
full time 

48 

59% 
191% 
120 





cr 


Less than 


Year full time 


We see the number of overtime 
hours per man per year was always 


*It is assumed, that the workers worked at 
first regular time and then overtime. Of course, 
sometimes a worker is not at work on Friday, 
but on Sunday. However the error resulting 
from this is negligibly small. 


higher than the number of under-time 
hours. This shows that better man- 
agement, better distribution of work 
throughout the year could fully elimi- 
nate part-time work and would 
greatly contribute to stabilization of 
wages, work time and business as a 
whole. 

But not only those working part 
time could work full time, but also 
unemployed members could work full 
time. What is the surplus of over- 
time work hours over under-time 
hours for the single years? The fol- 
lowing table gives round figures: 


183,000 


The differences in the single years 
are extraordinarily high, and accord- 
ing to these differences also the num- 
ber of unemployed who could be oc- 
cupied fully during the year fluctuates 
widely. The workers in the compos- 
ing room work 44 hours in commer- 
cial shops and 48 hours in newspaper 
shops. About one-third is employed 
in newspaper shops. The average 
work week then would be 4514 hours. 
That means for the year as a whole, 
the year with 51 weeks, 2,310 hours.’ 
If we now divide the number of regu- 
lar hours per year into that of the 
total surplus hours actually worked 
per year, we will get the number of 
people which could have found em- 
ployment if none of the people ac- 
tively engaged during these years had 
worked overtime, but always full 
time, and if as condition to that the 
work had been distributed evenly 


* For 1924-25, 2,360 hours. 
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over the year as a whole. The num- 
ber of people is: 


The whole presentation of the facts 
shows the advisability and desirabil- 
ity of stabilization of business. Sta- 
bilized business, elimination of fluctu- 
ations up and down, means less over- 
time work, means less part-time work, 
means steadier and probably more 
employment, means stable income, 
stable expenditures, shortly means 
organized economic process and prog- 
ress. 

Thus far we only have dealt with 
money wages. How did real wages 
develop ? 

The average weekly wage and its 
index was: 


100 

100.0 
109.9 
103.9 


At the same time the cost of living 
index changed as follows: * 


The real wages and their index 
then were: 


100 
98.7 

105.4 
99.6 


Real wages have decreased from 
1923-24 to 1924-25. In the follow- 
ing year they increased by more than 
5 per cent, but from 1925-26 to 
1926-27 they decreased again, and de- 
creased below the 1923-24 level. In 


*Figures calculated from the index of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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the years following 1923-24 the real 
wages were twice below and once 
above the 1923-24 level. 

Closely connected with the prob- 
lem of real wages is that of the costs 
to maintain a level of health and de- 
cency in the family. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics has con- 
structed a budget which contains the 
commodities necessary to maintain 
such a level. The Labor Bureau, 
Inc., New York, has used this budget 
which gives only the quantities to be 
consumed and has calculated the value 
of this budget.* 

The value of this budget in June, 
1927, for Philadelphia is $2,444.75.” 
From this figure we can calculate the 
budget for the years under review in 
this study. The figures are: 


Now, we will compare the actual 
yearly income with the amount of this 
minimum budget of health and de- 
cency: 

Minimum 
budget 
2,371.40 
2,448.90° 
2,476.50 
2,476.50 


Actual 
income 


2,249 . 50 


Year 


The figures show that in spite of 
much overtime work the income in 
none of the years reached the amount 
necessary to maintain a family—man, 
wife and three children—on a level 
of health and decency. The actual 
income fell short: 

$121.90 


*“Facts for Workers,” Vol. VI, No. 1. 
*For 53 weeks. 
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The small amount in 1925-26 was 
due to the fact that in this year there 
was especially much overtime work, 
not that the costs of living were low. 

Since in all the years the actual in- 
come was higher than the “regular”’ 
income, that means the income that 
would have been received with full 
employment, full-time work but no 
overtime work, the difference between 
the “regular” income and the mini- 
mum budget is much higher than the 
actual difference. It is: 
Minimum 

budget 


$2,371.40 
2,448.90 
2,476.50 
2,476.50 


“Regular” 
income 


$2,157.80 


Difference 


$213.60 
248.80 
318.70 
318.70 


Year 


2,157.80 


The “regular” income is 9 to 12 
per cent lower than the minimum 
budget. What should be done about 
this? More overtime work means 
apparently less work for others. 
That means a part of the working 
force has to remain unemployed. 
The other alternative is: a higher 
wage rate. 

Wage-earners should get not only 
wages which increase corresponding 
to prices, but their wages should in- 
crease in addition corresponding to 
production. It is clear: if prices do 
not increase wages do not need to in- 
crease in order to maintain their pur- 
chasing power. But if at the same 
time the quantity of commodities pro- 
duced increases, wages—in spite of 
the fact that prices have not in- 
creased—should increase in order 
that the wage-earner may maintain 
his share in the national product, in 
order that his opportunities, that his 
share in growing industrial produc- 
tion, in progressing civilization may 
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be maintained. Therefore we have 
to compare now real wages and pro- 
duction. The index of production 
during the years here under review 
was the following:* 


That means in 1926-27 there were 
nearly 12 per cent more commodities 
produced than in 1923-24. That 
means money wages had not only to 
increase corresponding to the increase 
of prices but in addition by 12 per 
cent more. The purchasing power of 
wages should have increased by 12 
per cent, if the wage-earner’s share 
in the national product were to be the 
same in 1926-27 as in 1923-24.? We 
emphasize: “the same,” the addi- 
tional increase of 12 per cent would 
not mean an improvement in the so- 
cial position of the wage-earner, but 
simply maintenance of his position. 

The index of the social position of 
the wage-earner we calculate by divid- 
ing the index of real wages by the 
index of production. The index of 
the social position runs: 


We see, the worker in the compos- 
ing room could buy from year to year 
a smaller share of the nation’s prod- 


* Figures calculated from unadjusted index of 
production of manufactures from Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

* Under the assumption that the quantity of 
commodities offered on the retail market 
changes corresponding to changes in production. 
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uct, while other consumers bought a 
higher share. The position of the 
composing-room worker, compared 
with that of all other consumers, has 
deteriorated in every year following 
1923-24. 

In conclusion, we repeat again the 
three most important indices: the in- 
dex of money wages, the index of real 
wages and the index of the worker’s 
social position : 

Money Real _ Social 
Year wages wages position 


1923-24 100 100 
1924-25 98.7 96.8 
1925-26 105.4 95.6 


1926-27 103.9 99.6 89.0 


As this table and the following 
graph show: at first sight: money 


MONEY WAGES, REAL WAGES, SOCIAL POSITION 





MONEY WAGES 
REAL WAGES 











1923-1924 19241925 125-926 1926-1927 























wages—the development seems to be 
not unfavorable; at second sight: real 
wages—the development seems to be 
not favorable; at third sight: social 
position—the development seems to 
be very unfavorable. 
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“And there shall be no more sea.” 


You have ways I do not know— 

You can be as soft as sleep, 

Then you can break your boughs of snow 
On some dark and rugged steep. 


Over beach and dune you flow 
Gentle as a child at play; 

Then with force of hammer blow 
Wear the hardest rock away. 


Youth looks at your blue-green wing, 
Yearns to know your nomad thrill. 
Age, long tired of traveling, 
Wonders you are never still. 


You are beauty 


Petals of a cold blue flower 
To wither at eternity 


agony— 


Which may break this very hour. 


JouN 


RicHARD MORELAND. 





ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


AN INDEX OF LABOR’S SHARE IN PRODUCTION 
AND IN CONSUMPTION * 


I 
Labor’s Share in Production 


The index of Labor’s share in pro- 
duction indicates how much of the 
value of the manufactured products, 
produced by the combined. forces of 
Labor and Capital, is paid to Labor 
in form of wages. An increase of 
the index means that the reward of 
Labor has comparatively increased, 
a decrease, that it has comparatively 
decreased. 

The index of Labor’s share in pro- 
duction runs as follows: 


January 
February 
March 


September 
October 


November 


*Compare: AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, October 
issue, 1927. 


II 


Labor’s Share in Consumption 


On the market the wage-earner 
does not buy the same commodities 
he produces in the factory (he does 
not buy locomotives, for instance). 
Furthermore, on the market the com- 
modities have retail prices, while in 
the factory wholesale prices. The 
index of Labor’s share in consump- 
tion indicates the proportion of com- 
modities that Labor can buy on the 
market. An increase of the index 
means that Labor can buy a com- 
paratively greater part of the com- 
modities on the market, a decrease 
means the reverse. 

The index of Labor’s share in con- 
sumption runs as follows: 


January 
February 








EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 






January to November, 1927 






According to the statistics of the ing industry employment increased 
Federal Reserve Board Bulletin, em-_ slightly. 
ployment in manufacturing industries The index of factory employment 
continued to decrease. It is in No- uring 1927 runs as follows (1919= 















vember, 1927, more than 5 per cent 100) : oe 
lower than in November, 1926. The January ---------------- 
eee ee 93.6 
decrease from October to November, i panenpeneneremaett et 93.9 
1927, was especially deep in the auto- SRR: 93.2 
mobile industry, in which employment a Seen 92.6 
decreased by almost 10 per cent, and a 92.4 
in the leather industry, in which it July ------------------- 90.7 
ee 91.2 
decreased by over 5 per cent. Only S 
: “ : ATES REE 91.9 
in the industry manufacturing chem- re a ria. 91.7 
icals and in the paper and print- November ....._.----_-- 90.1 





LABOR’S SHARE IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES’ 








Chemicals and Allied Products 








I. THe Group As A WHOLE 

















Labor's share in the 
] ded 
Number Value added Year poauasibe 
Year | of wage- | Total wages by manu- 
earners facture Per cent Index 





























In thousands | In thousands 

of dollars | of dollars 909. tes | ote 
1904..| 258,709 | 137,010 767 ,730 i Ese 18.8 105.6 
1909..| 301,324 | 170,266 | 1,042,131 Oo et 25.2 141.6 
1914..| 349,154 | 225,190 | 1,200,349 Rs ie 27.3 153.4 
1919..| 460,641 | 550,262 | 2,187,076 ERE ae 24.7 138.8 
1921..) 314,231 | 404,300 | 1,483,352 Nand Re 22.5 126.4 








1923..| 384,493 501,205 2,026,459 
1925..| 381,075 506 , 386 2,253,116 











Continued from AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
January, 1928. 
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cline a trifle. This fact suggests that 
again the maladjustment of wages to 
production rather than to prices is at 
least partly responsible for the de- 
cline of Labor’s share in production. 


Production 
of goods. 
Index 


Value added 
by manufac. 
Index 





100 

137.1 
164.8 
233.1 
220.3 
291.6 
327.7 


100 

135.7 
156.4 
284.9 
193.2 
264.0 
293.5 


1904. 
1909. 
1914. 
1919. 
1921. 
1923. 
1925. 














Labor’s share in the products of 
the industry concerned with the man- 
ufacture of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts decreases from 1904 to 1909, 
reaching in 1909 its lowest level, 8.4 
per cent below that of 1904. From 
1909 to 1914 it increases and con- 
tinues so from 1914 to 1919 and 
from 1919 to 1921, being in 1921 
53-4 per cent above the 1904 level. 
From 1921 to 1923 and from 1923 
to 1925 the share decreases substan- 
tially, in 1925 being only 26.4 per 
cent above the 1904 level, very high 
compared with that of other indus- 
tries, but quite low compared with 
the 1921 level in the chemical indus- 
try itself. In the years following 
1904 the share is on the average 26.2 
per cent above the 1904 level. 

Of practical importance today is 
the decline of the share since 1921. 
If we look at the index of production 
and the index of prices of products, 
we will find: from 1921 to 1923 pro- 
duction increases very much and 
prices increase a little. This fact 
suggests that the maladjustment of 
wages to production rather than to 
prices is at least partly responsible 
for the decrease of Labor’s share. 
From 1923 to 1925 production again 
increases materially, while prices de- 


II. CHEMICALS, NOT ELSEWHERE CLASSIFIED 





Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 


Value added 
by manu- 
facture 





19,847 
23,729 
32,311 
71,957 
46,306 
74,897 
55,694 








$10,813,758 
14,095,923 
22,066,212 
97,145,730 
58,023,943 
99,845,388 
80,434, 642 





$33 , 259,538 
53,595 ,674 
68 ,602 , 908 

297 , 146,548 

200, 266, 315 

313 , 968 , 844 

275,356,701 








Money wage income 
per wage-earner 


Value added 





Dollars 


Index 





544.86 
594.04 
682.93 
1,350.05 
1,253.05 
1,333.10 
1,444.22 





100 

109.0 
125.3 
247.8 
230.0 
244.7 
265.1 











Real wage income 
per wage-earner 


Labor’s share 
in the value added 





Dollars 


Index 


Per cent 


Index 





544.86 
502.57 
505.50 
552.85 
541.98 
596.73 
635.38 








100 
92.2 
92.8 

101.5 
99.5 

109.5 

116.6 





32.5 
26.3 
32.2 
32.7 
29.0 
31.8 
29.2 
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If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the chem- 
icals and allied products manufactur- 
ing industry as a whole, we see: 

1. That the share of Labor 
throughout the whole period under 
review is higher in the industry than 
in the industrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share 
are twice different in direction (in 
1921 and in 1923) and smaller in 
intensity—smaller increases—in the 
industry than in the industrial group 
as a whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1904 
to 1909 by 19.1 per cent. From 


1909 to 1914 and from 1914 to 1919 
the share increases, being in 1919 by 
0.6 per cent above the 1904 level. 
From 1919 to 1921 the share de- 
creases again, but increases from 
1921 to 1923 without reaching, how- 


ever, the 1904 level. From 1923 to 
1925 it decreases substantially, being 
in 1925 10.2 per cent below the 1904 
level. In the years following 1904 
the share is on the average 7.1 per 
cent below the 1904 level, extraor- 
dinarily low compared with the aver- 
age for the chemicals and allied 
products group as a whole, which is 
26.2 per cent above the 1904 level. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group and the single 
industry : 





Industrial 


Year 
group 





— 8.4 
+14.0 
+36.0 
+11.8 
—14.6 
—12.4 


1909/1914 
1914/1919 
1919/1921 
1921/1923 
1923/1925 
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The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 97.2 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 66.8 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is quite a bit greater in 
the industry manufacturing chemicals, 
not elsewhere classified, than in the 
chemicals and allied products manu- 
facturing industry as a whole. 

The real wage income declines 
from 1904 to 1909, increases a trifle 
from 1909 to 1914, and much from 
1914 to 1919. From 1919 to 1921 
it decreases a little, but increases 
again from 1921 to 1923 and from 
1923 to 1925, reaching in 1925 a 
level by 16.6 per cent higher than that 
of 1904. 

Labor’s share has decreased from 
1923 to 1925, but in spite of this 
fact, real wages have increased. They 
would have increased more if Labor’s 
share had not decreased. It is to be 
hoped that this decrease will not con- 
tinue, otherwise Labor ought to in- 
vestigate the situation. 


III. DrucGoists’ PREPARATIONS; PATENT MEDI- 
CINES AND COMPOUNDS; PERFUMERY, Cos- 
METICS, AND TOILET PREPARATIONS 





Value added 
by manu- 
facture 


Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 





20,472 
22,895 
25 ,502 
38,417 
30,476 
34,080 
33,201 








$7,913,318 

9,896,674 
12,709,575 
29,893,754 
30,979,429 
33,202,878 
35,206,911 





$77 ,941,585 
91,565 ,937 
101,032,186 
216, 264,214 
197,979,445 
257 ,076, 696 
304 , 708 , 258 
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Value added 
per wage-earner 


Money wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index Index 





386.54 | 100 . 100 
432.26 | 111.8 105.0 
498.38 | 128.9 104.1 
778.14 | 201.3 147.9 
1,016.52 | 263.0 170.6 
974.26 | 252.0 198.1 
1,060.42 | 274.3 241.1 




















Labor’s share 
in the value added 


Real wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index | Percent | Index 


1921, in 1921 being 52.9 per cent 
above the 1904 level. From 1921 
to 1923 and from 1923 to 1925 the 
share decreases, in 1925 being only 
13.7 per cent above the 1904 level. 
In the years following 1904 the share 
is on the average 26.3 per cent above 
the 1904 level, about the same as the 
average for the chemicals and allied 
products group as a whole. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group and the single 
industry : 





Industrial 
group 





10.2 100 
10.8 105.9 
12.6 123.5 


386.54 | 100 
365.70 94.6 


— 8.4 
+14.0 


368.90 95.4 
318.65 
439.67 
436.11 


82.4 
113.7 
112.8 


13.8 
15.6 
12.9 


135.3 
152.9 
126.5 


1914/1919 
1919/1921 
1921/1923 
1923/1925 


+36.0 
+11.8 
—14.6 
—12.4 


466.53 | 120.7 11.6 113.7 

















If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the chem- 
icals and allied products manufactur- 
ing industry as a whole, we see: 


1. That the share of Labor 
throughout the whole period under 
review is lower in the industry than 
in the industrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share, 
although not different in direction 
(1909 exception), are somewhat 
smaller in intensity — smaller _in- 
creases—in the industry than in the 
industrial group as a whole. 

Labor’s share increases from 1904 
to 1909, from 1909 to 1914, from 
1914 to 1919, and from 1919 to 











The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 97.2 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 92.1 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is somewhat greater in 
the industry manufacturing druggists’ 
preparations; patent medicines and 
compounds; perfumery, cosmetics, 
and toilet preparations than in the - 
chemicals and allied products manu- 
facturing industry as a whole. 

The real wage income declines 
from 1904 to 1909. From 1909 to 
1914 it increases a little, but de- 
creases again materially from 1914 to 
1919. From 1919 to 1921 it in- 
creases again, and increases materi- 
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ally; it decreases a little from 1921 
to 1923, but increases again much 
from 1923 to 1925, in 1925 being 
20.7 per cent higher than in 1904. 

Labor’s share has decreased deeply 
from 1921 to 1925, and in spite of 
the comparatively high increase of 
the real wage income, the money wage 
income is still very low, being in 1925 
$1,060.42. Something must be done 
to improve the situation of the wage- 
earner. Perhaps a careful investiga- 
tion of the industry will result in find- 
ing that Labor’s share in the income 
of the industry could be increased. 


IV. Gas, MANUFACTURED, ILLUMINATING AND 
HEATING 





Value added 
by manu- 
facture 


Total wages 











$17,057,917 
20,930,697 
26,801,664 
52,758,628 
53,306,407 
59, 600, 334 
67,436,443 





$83,950,994 
114,386,527 
143,458,502 
171,728,026 
208 , 942,024 
258,977,079 
277 ,036, 908 








Money wage income 
per wage-earner 


Value added 
per wage-earner 





Dollars 


Index 


. Dollars 


Index 





558.07 
562.43 
612.02 
1,229.58 
1,524.96 
1,409.59 
1,434.88 








100 

100.8 
109.7 
220.3 
273.3 
252.6 
257.1 





100 

111.9 
119.3 
145.7 
217.6 
223.0 
214.6 
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Labor’s share 


Real wage income 
in the value added 


per wage-earner 


Year 





Dollars Index Per cent Index 





20.3 100 

18.3 90.1 
18.7 92.1 
30.7 151.2 
25.5 125.6 
23.0 113.3 
24.3 119.7 


558.07 | 100 

475.83 85.3 
453.01 81.2 
503.51 90.2 
659.58 | 118.2 
630.97 | 113.1 
631.27 | 113.1 


1904 
1909 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 

















If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the chem- 
icals and allied products manufactur- 
ing industry as a whole, we see: 

1. That the share of Labor is 
sometimes higher and sometimes 
lower in the industry than in the in- 
dustrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share 
are twice different in direction (in 
1921 and in 1925) and greater in in- 
tensity—higher increases and deeper 
decreases—in the industry than in the 
industrial group as a whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1904 
to 1909, reaching in 1909 its lowest 
level, 9.9 per cent below that of 
1904. From 1909 to 1914, and from 
1914 to 1919 the share increases, in 
1919 being 51.2 per cent above the 
1904 level. From 1919 to 1921 and 
from 1921 to 1923 the share de- 
creases deeply, in 1923 being only 
13.3 per cent above the 1904 level. 
From 1923 to 1925 the share in- 
creases, reaching a level by 19.7 per 
cent above that of 1904. In the years 
following 1904 the share is on the 
average 15.3 per cent above the 1904 
level, while the average for the in- 
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dustry as a whole is 26.2 per cent 
above the 1904 level. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group and the single 
industry : 





Industrial 
group 





— 8.4 
+14.0 
+36.0 
+11.8 
—14.6 


1923/1925 —12.4 











The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 97.2 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 114.3 points 
for the single industry. The security 
of Labor’s share is smaller in the in- 
dustry manufacturing gas, illuminat- 
ing and heating, than in the chemicals 
and allied products manufacturing 
industry. 

The real wage income declines 
from 1904 to 1909 and continues so 
from 1909 to 1914, reaching in 1914 
its lowest level. From 1914 to 1919 
and from 1919 to 1921 it increases, 
but decreases again from 1921 to 
1923. From 1923 to 1925 no change 
takes place and the real wage income 
is in 1925 13.1 per cent above the 
1904 level. 

Labor’s share has increased from 
1923 to 1925, real wages are 13.1 
per cent above the 1904 level, money 
wages, $1,434.88 in 1925, are not 
extraordinarily low. If the conditions 
of the wage-earner continue to im- 
prove, the wage-earner’s standard of 
living may be satisfactory in not too 
far a future. 
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V. PETROLEUM REFINING 





Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Year 


Total wages 


Value added 
by manu- 
facture 





16,770 
13,929 
25 ,366 
58,889 
63,189 
66,717 
65,324 








$9, 989,367 

9,830,078 
19,397,466 
89,749,637 
102,294, 108 
103 , 833,760 
104,645,391 





$35 ,618, 107 
37,724,257 
71,096,897 

384,624,411 

345,269,723 

368,647 , 226 

486,978,537 








Money wage income 
per wage-earner 


Value added 
per wage-earner 





Dollars 


Index 


Dollars 


Index 





595.67 
705.73 
764.70 
1,524.05 
1,618.86 
1,556.33 
1,601.94 





100 

118.5 
128.4 
255.8 
271.8 
261.3 
268.9 


100 

127.5 
132.0 
307.5 
257.3 
260.2 
351.0 











Real wage income 
per wage-earner 


Labor’s share 
in the value added 





Dollars 


Index 


Per cent 


Index 





100 
93.2 
97.5 
83.2 

105.7 

100.7 
76.8 


28.0 
26.1 
27.3 
23.3 
29.6 
28.2 
21.5 


100 
100.2 
95.0 
104.8 
117.5 
117.0 
118.3 


595.67 
597.06 
566.03 
624.10 
700.20 
696. 66 
704.77 

















If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the chem- 
icals and allied products manufactur- 
ing industry as a whole, we see: 

1. That the share of Labor is 


sometimes higher and sometimes 
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lower in the industry than in the in- 
dustrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share, 
although not different in direction 
(1919 exception), are smaller in in- 
tensity—smaller increases—in the in- 
dustry than in the industrial group 
as a whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1904 
to 1909 by 6.8 per cent. From 1909 
to 1914 it increases; however, it 
does not reach the 1904 level. From 
1914 to 1919 the share declines 
deeply, reaching in 1919 its lowest 
level, 16.8 per cent below that of 
1904. From 1919 to 1921 the share 
increases sharply, passing the 1904 
level by 5.7 per cent. From 1921 to 
1923 the share decreases again and 
continues so from 1923 to 1925, be- 
ing in 1925 23.2 per cent below the 
1904 level. In the years following 
1904 the share is on the average 7.1 
per cent below the 1904 level, while 
the average for the industrial group 
as a whole is 26.2 per cent above the 
1904 level; a great difference. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group and the single 
industry : 





Industrial 
group 





— 8.4 
+14.0 
+36.0 
+11.8 
—14.6 
—12.4 


1914/1919 
1919/1921 
1921/1923 
1923/1925 
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The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 97.2 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 76.8 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is greater in the indus- 
try refining petroleum than in the 
chemicals and allied products manu- 
facturing industry as a whole. 

The real wage income increases a 
trifle from 1904 to 1909. It de- 
creases from 1909 to 1914, followed 
by increases from 1914 to 1919 and 
from 1919 to 1921. From 1921 to 
1923 it decreases a little, but increases 
again from 1923 to 1925. 

The development of the real wage 
income is not so unfavorable, but 
Labor’s share has decreased very 
much from 1923 to 1925; and it has 
decreased to a level deeper than that 
of any of the years under review. 
The causes of this decrease ought to 
be investigated. 


Metals and Metal Products, Other 
Than Iron and Steel 


I. THe Group as A WHOLE 





Value added 
by manu- 
facture 


Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 





In thousands 
of dollars 
245 ,876 
327 ,633 
364,136 
780 ,393 
521,033 
866,959 
886 , 993 


In thousands 
of dollars 
102,854 
137,459 
153,955 
358 ,638 
256,251 
394 ,024 
380,781 


--| 180,534 
-| 228,601 
.| 238,246 
-| 304,195 
-| 212,354 
.| 296,911 
.| 275,292 
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Labor’s share in the 
value added 





Per cent Index 





100 

100.5 
101.2 
110.0 
117.7 
108.6 
102.6 


hb bP > Pp 
NADCANN- 
Or NOW SO 

















Production Prices 
of goods. | of products. 
Index Index 


Value added 
by manufac. 
Index 





100 
97.9 
101.6 
141.3 
141.8 
124.8 
121.2 


100 

136.2 
145.8 
224.7 
149.4 
282.5 
297.5 


100 

133.3 
148.1 
317.4 
211.9 
352.6 
360.7 














Labor’s share in the products of 
the industry concerned with the man- 
ufacture of metal and metal products 
other than iron and steel increases 
from 1904 to 1909, from 1909 to 
1914, from 1914 to 1919 and from 
1919 to 1921, being in the year 1921 
17.7 per cent above the 1904 level. 
From 1921 to 1923 the share declines 
materially and continues so from 
1923 to 1925, being in the latter year 
2.6 per cent above the 1904 level. In 
the years following 1904 the share is 
on the average 6.8 per cent above the 
1904 level. 

Of practical importance today is 
the material decline of the share since 
1921. If we look at the index of 
production of goods and the index of 
prices of products, we will find: from 


1921 to 1923 production increases 
enormously, while prices decrease, 
although not in the same degree as 
production increases. This fact sug- 
gests that the maladjustment of 
wages to production rather than to 
prices is at least partly responsible 
for the decrease of Labor’s share. 
From 1923 to 1925 production con- 
tinues to increase, while prices con- 
tinue to decrease, but again not in the 
same degree as production increases. 
And again, the development of prices 
and production suggests that the de- 
cline of Labor’s share from 1923 to 
1925 is at least partly due to the mal- 
adjustment of wages to production 
rather than to prices. 

II. Brass, BRONZE, AND OTHER NONFERROUS 


ALLoYs, AND MANUFACTURES OF THESE 
ALLoys AND OF CoPPER 





Value added 
by manu- 
facture 


Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 





33 , 168 
40,618 
40, 306 
75,051 
39,830 
64,713 
62,942 








$17 ,666 ,086 
23,677 ,383 
25 ,084 , 281 
94,132,118 
46 , 260,303 
88,839,005 
90,613,352 





$36,753,774 
50, 760, 646 
46,712,251 
177,489,210 
84,276,575 
179,713,443 
182,084, 196 








Money wage income 
per wage-earner 


Value added 


per wage-earner 





Dollars 


Index 


Index 





532.62 
582.93 
622.35 
1,254.24 
1,161.44 
1,372.82 
1,439.63 








100 

109.4 
116.8 
235.5 
218.1 
257.7 
270.3 





100 

112.8 
104.6 
213.4 
190.9 
250.6 
261.1 
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Labor’s share 
in the value added 


Real wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index | Per cent Index 





100 
96.9 
111.6 
110.2 
114.1 
102.7 
103.5 


48.1 
46.6 
53.7 
53.0 
54.9 
49.4 
49.8 
\ 


532.62 
493.17 
460.66 
513.61 
502.35 
614.51 
633.36 


100 
92.6 
86.5 
96.4 
94.3 

115.4 

118.9 


1904 
1909 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 

















If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the metals 
and metal products other than iron 
and steel manufacturing industry as 
a whole, we see: 

1. That the share of Labor 
throughout the whole period under 
review is higher in the industry than 
in the industrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share 
are different in direction and some- 
what greater in intensity—higher in- 
creases and deeper decreases—in the 
industry than in the industrial group 
as a whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1904 
to 1909 by 3.1 per cent. From 1909 
to 1914 the share of Labor increases 
materially, being in 1914 11.6 per 
cent above the 1904 level. A small 
decrease occurs from 1914 to 1919, 
followed from 1919 to 1921 by an 
increase which lifts the share to a 
level by 14.1 per cent higher than 
that of 1904. From 1921 to 1923 
the share decreases substantially, 
while a small increase occurring from 
1923 to 1925 lifts the share again a 
little, to 3.5 per cent above the 1904 
level. In the years following 1904 
the share is on the average 6.5 per 
cent above the 1904 level, which is 
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about the average for the industrial 
group as a whole. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group and the single 
industry : 





Industrial 


Year group 





1904/1909 


1914/1919 
1919/1921 
1921/1923 
1923/1925 











The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 32.8 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 35.3 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is somewhat smaller in 
the industry manufacturing brass, 
bronze, and other nonferrous alloys 
than in the metals and metal products, 
other than iron and steel, industrial 
group as a whole. 

The real wage income declines 
from 1904 to 1909, and from 1909 
to 1914, reaching in 1914 its deepest 
point. From 1914 to 1919 it in- 
creases, but decreases again from 
1919 to 1921. From 1921 to 1923 
and from 1923 to 19265 it increases, 
reaching in 1925 a level by 18.9 per 
cent higher than that of 1904. 

Labor’s share has decreased since 
1921, but in 1925 it still is above the 
1904 level, the money income, $1,- 
439-63, in 1925, is comparatively 
high, real wages have increased since 
1921. If this increase continues, the 
wage earner’s position will improve 
and some time in the future be satis- 


factory. 
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III. SMELTING AND REFINING 


METALS) 


(NONFERROUS 





Total wages 


Value added 
by manu- 
facture 











$20,058, 200 
23,036,712 
28,983,145 
52,686, 264 
24,401,000 
56,983,332 
47,947 ,907 





$68 , 674,874 
69,692,857 
96,394,561 
118,220,501 
58,694,474 

140,638,725 

155,061,332 








Money wage income 
per wage-earner 


Value added 
per wage-earner 





Dollars 


Index 


Dollars 


Index 





746.96 
775.46 
834.46 
1,402.01 
1,313.29 
1,466.87 
1,453.32 





100 

103.8 
111.7 
187.7 
175.8 
196.4 
194.6 


2,557.44 
2,346.01 
2,775.30 
3,145.92 
3,159.01 
3,620.32 
4,699.97 


100 
91.7 
108.5 
123.0 
123.5 
141.6 
183.8 











Real wage income 
per wage-earner 


Labor’s share 
in the value added 





Dollars 


Index 


Per cent 


Index 





1904 
1909 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 





746.96 
656.06 
617.66 
574.12 
568.03 
656.61 
639.38 





100 
87.8 
82.7 
76.9 
76.0 
87.9 
85.6 





29.2 
33.1 
30.1 
44.6 
41.6 
40.5 
30.9 


100 

113.4 
103.1 
152.7 
142.5 
138.7 
105.8 








If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the metals 
and metal products, other than iron 
and steel, manufacturing industry as 
a whole, we see: 
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1. That the share of Labor 
throughout the whole period under 
review is lower in the industry than 
in the industrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share 
are twice different in direction (in 
1914 and in 1921) and much greater 
in intensity—higher increases and 
deeper decreases—in the industry 
than in the industrial group as a 
whole. 

Labor’s shafe increases from 1904 
to 1909 by 13.4 per cent. From 
1909 to 1914 the share decreases, 
but not below the 1904 level. From 
1914 to I919 an enormous increase 
occurs, lifting the share to a level by 
$2.7 per cent above that of 1904. 
From 1919 to 1921, from 1921 to 
1923 and from 1923 to 1925 the 
share of Labor decreases deeply, 
coming down from its peak to a level 
by only 5.8 per cent above that of 
1904. In the years following 1904 
the share is on the average 26.0 per 
cent above the 1904 level, much 
higher than the average for the in- 
dustrial group as a whole or the in- 
dustry manufacturing brass, bronze 
and other nonferrous alloys. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group and the single 
industry : 





Single 
industry 


Industrial 
group 





+13.4 
—10.3 
+49.6 
—10.2 
— 3.8 
—32.9 





1923/1925...... eRe 
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The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 32.8 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 120.2 points 


for the single industry. The security . 


of Labor’s share is not one-third as 
great in the industry engaged in 
smelting and refining as in the metals 
and metal products, other than iron 
and steel, industrial group as a whole. 

The real wage income declines 
from 1904 to 1909, from 1909 to 
1914, from 1914 to 1919, and from 
1919 to 1921. From 1921 to 1923 
an increase occurs, but from 1923 to 
1925 it decreases again, being in 1925 
14.4 per cent below the 1904 level. 

Labor’s share has decreased deeply 
since 1919; the real wage income is in 
no year under review as high as in 
1904. Something must be wrong in 
the industry. Labor should find out 
the reason for the decline of its 
standard and try to remedy this con- 
dition. 


Tobacco Manufactures 





Value added 
by manu- 
facture 


Number 


of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 








Labor’s share 
in the value added 





Per cent Index 





30.6 
29.0 
27.5 
23.4 
27.5 
22.8 
16.8 














Prices 
of products. 
Index 


Production 
of goods. 
Index 


Value added 
by manufac. 
Index 





.| 159,406 

166,810 
178,872 
157,097 
149, 985 
146,337 
132,132 








$62,639,000 
69,354,594 
77,856,100 
123 ,988 ,084 
120,903 ,492 
120 462,233 
111,558,170 





$205 ,025 ,573 
239,509,483 
283 ,031 ,638 
529,365 ,459 
439,801, 234 
528 ,327 ,425 
665 , 231,715 





100 

101.4 
104.4 
149.2 
130.1 
135.6 
150.8 


100 

116.8 
138.0 
258.2 
214.5 
257.7 
324.5 


100 

115.2 
132.2 
173.0 
164.9 
190.0 
215.2 














Labor’s share in the industry man- 
ufacturing tobacco products decreases 
from 1904 to 1909, from 1909 to 
1914, and from 1914 to 1919, being 
in the year 1919 23.5 per cent below 
the 1904 level. From 1919 to 1921 
it increases sharply, but it is in the 
latter year still 10.1 per cent below 
the 1904 level. From 1921 to 1923 
the share decreases again deeply and 
continues so from 1923 to 1925, 
reaching in the latter year its lowest 
level, 45.1 per cent below that of 
1904. 

The share has decreased continu- 
ously, the year 1921 being an excep- 
tion. During the same time produc- 
tion has increased continuously, again 
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with the exception of the year 1921. 
Prices have increased from 1904 to 
1909, from 1909 to 1914, and from 
1914 to 1919; from 1919 to 1921 
they decrease, but increase again from 
1921 to 1923 and from 1923 to 1925. 
However, prices never increased as 
much as production, and it seems that 
the decline of Labor’s share is at least 
partly due to the maladjustment of 
wages to production rather than to 
prices. 

The money wage income of the 
single wage earner during the period 
under review is: 

$392.95 
415.77 
435.26 
789.25 
806.10 
823.18 
844.29 

The index of the real wage income 

is the following: 


89.5 
82.0 
82.3 
88.7 
93.8 
94.5 
The money wage income is incred- 
ibly low. And the development of 
the real wage income is not less un- 
favorable to Labor. The real wage 
income decreased from 1904 to 1909, 
and from 1909 to 1914. Since then 
it has increased, but in no year under 
review has it reached the 1904 level. 
As was shown before, Labor’s share 
in the industry’s income has decreased 
extraordinarily, as we see now: money 
wages as well as real wages are very, 
very low - something must be 
done to improve the situation of 
Labor in this industry, and at once. 
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Machinery, Not Including Trans- 
portation Equipment’ 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, 


SUPPLIES 


APPARATUS, 


AND 





Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 


Value added 
by manu- 
facture 





60, 466 
87 , 256 
118,078 
212,374 
161,204 
234,892 
239,921 


$31,841,521 
49,381,145 
73,806,329 
238,188,852 
194,242,357 
305,455, 263 
323,834,541 


$73,972,443 
112,742,159 
180,442,118 
572,869, 908 
489,915,480 
744,375,098 
903 ,309, 965 

















Value added 
per wage-earner 


Money wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index Dollars Index 





100 

105.6 
124.9 
220.5 
248.4 
259.0 
307.8 


100 

107.5 
118.7 
213.0 
228.8 
246.9 
256.3 


1,223.37 
1,292.08 
1,528.16 
2,697.46 
3,039.10 
3,169.01 
3,765.03 


526.60 
565.93 
625 .06 
1,121.55 
1,204.95 
1,300.41 
1,349.75 




















Labor’s share 
in the value added 


Real wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index | Percent | Index 





100 

101.9 
95.1 
96.7 
92.1 
95.3 
83.3 


100 
90.9 
87.9 
87.2 
99.0 

110.5 

112.8 


1904 
1909 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 


526.60 
478.79 
462.66 
459.28 
521.17 
582.10 
593.82 


are Or 
COADCwWSO 

















1A summary for the industry as a whole, 
covering the years 1904 to 1925, is not possible 
because of lack of statistical data. The same 
holds true for other single industries of this 


group. 
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Labor’s share in the industry man- 
ufacturing electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus and supplies increases slightly 
from 1904 to 1909. From 1909 to 
1914 the share decreases, being in 
1914 4.9 per cent below the 1904 
level. From 1914 to 1919 a small 
increase occurs, followed by a de- 
crease, followed in turn from 1921 
to 1923 by an increase lifting the 
share to 4.7 per cent below the 1904 
level. From 1923 to 1925 the share 
decreases materially, being in 1925 
16.7 per cent below the 1904 level. 
In the years following 1904 the share 
is on the average 5.9 per cent below 
the 1904 level. 

Real wages decrease from 1904 to 
1909, from 1909 to 1914, and from 
1914 to 1919, being in 1919 12.8 per 
cent below the 1904 level. From 
1919 to 1921 real wages increase and 
continue so from 1921 to 1923 and 
from 1923 to 1925. In 1925 real 
wages are 12.8 per cent above the 
1904 level. 

The sharp decrease of Labor’s 
share from 1923 to 1925 calls for 
close attention, especially since (1) 
the increase in real wages, which was 
large from 1919 to 1921 and from 
1921 to 1923, was very small from 
1923 to 1925; since (2) money wages 
in 1925 were low, only $1,349.75. 
An investigation of the industry is 
advisable. 


Musical Instruments and — 
graphs* 


Ra igures as to the physical volume of produc- 
tion are not available. 
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Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Year 


Total wages 


Value added 
by manu- 
facture 





38,617 
45 ,041 
48,768 
68,741 
45,113 
58,329 
46,980 


$21,373,049 
26,594,346 
30,854,658 
75 ,867 ,659 
54,493 ,504 
75,395,851 
62,501 , 841 


$46,533,713 
56,989,920 

70, 365 ,313 
183 ,445 ,322 
118,001,158 
158,931,499 ! 
132,926,055 

















Labor’s share 
in the value added 





Per cent Index 





100 
101.7 
95.4 
90.2 
100.7 
103.3 
102.4 


Ph PP 
SINAMAAN 
of nr ono 











Labor’s share in the industry man- 
ufacturing musical instruments and 
phonographs increases from 1904 to 
1909. It decreases from 1909 to 
1914 and continues so from 1914 to 
1919, being in 1919 9.8 per cent be- 
low the 1904 level. From 1919 to 
1921 the share increases, passing the 
1904 level, but not reaching that of 
1909. From 1921 to 1923 the share 
increases again, passing also the 1909 
level. A small decrease occurs from 
1923 to 1925, the share being in the 
year 1925 2.4 per cent above the 1904 
level. The decreases and increases 
of the share, however, are compara- 
tively small, and in 1921 as well as in 
1923 and 1925 the share of Labor is 
above the 1904 level. The security 
of Labor’s share is comparatively 
high. 
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The money wage income of the 
single wage-earner during the period 
under review is: 


1,330.39 


The index of the real wage income 
is the following: 
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Compared with other industries, 
the money wage income in the indus- 
try manufacturing musical instru- 
ments is somewhat above the average. 
The development of real wages, how- 
ever, is unfavorable, being in 1909, 
1914, 1919 and 1921 below the 1904 
level, and even in 1925 no more than 
5.8 per cent above this level. How- 
ever, since 1919 it has increased con- 
tinuously, and if it does so in future 
Labor’s income and its share in the 
industry’s income may become high 
enough to maintain the wage-earner’s 
family on a level of health and 
decency. 








WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


WOMEN IN THE DELAWARE VEGETABLE 
CANNERIES! 


ANNERIES are not usually in- 
cluded in state-wide industrial 
researches, but because of the 
importance of this industry in the 
State of Delaware the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the U. S. Department of La- 
bor has conducted a survey in order 
to make a report on a representative 
number of canning establishments. 
The canning and preserving indus- 
try is not included in the state’s regu- 
lations of working hours for women 
because such regulations do not cover 
seasonal occupations. However, dur- 
ing the months of August, September 
and October the canning industry em- 


which were handling tomatoes. Most 
of these were located in small towns 
or rural districts. 


Hours and Wages 


Very few of the plants included in | 
the survey had an adequate or sys- 
tematic record of wages and working 
hours. However, from pay rolls and 
personal interviews data summarized 
in the following table were obtained. 

It is significant that 33 per cent of 
the women work more than fifty 
hours a week, and over 18 per cent 
work more than sixty-five hours. An- 
other table shows that in order to 








Preparation 


Canning 





Hours worked 


Women reporting 


Women reporting 
Average 








earnings 


Number | Per cent Number | Per cent 





144 100.0 $8.33 
6.30 


13.50 


225 100.0 





Under 50 hours 85.3 . 96 66.7 


50 and under 65 hours 
65 hours and over 


21 14.6 


27 18.8 16.35 





50 hours and over 








48 33.3 16.10 




















ploys more female workers than any 
other in the state. 

In the survey made in 1924 thirty- 
four plants were visited, thirty of 


1A summary of Bulletin 62, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, Women’s Bureau. 


earn more than ten dollars it was 
necessary, in the large majority of 
cases, to work between fifty and 
eighty hours a week. The wage for 
preparers, which takes in five-sixths 
of the women, averaged about $14.30 
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for those who worked fifty to sixty- 
five hours, and the wage for canners 
who worked the same hours averaged 
$16.10. In twelve plants payment 
was made by the number of baskets 
of tomatoes peeled. The average 
wage was figured to range from $6.16 
to $14.04 per woman per week. The 
higher wages which were found in 
five of the plants were explained by 
the following note: “Children were 
said to help by peeling into their 
mothers’ buckets.” 


The Canning Process 


After being washed and sorted, 
the tomatoes are sent by conveyors 
through a scalder where the skins are 
loosened for peeling. Machine peel- 
ing has not yet proved satisfactory 
and there are more women employed 
in peeling tomatoes by hand than in 
any other process in canning to- 
matoes. After the tomatoes are 
peeled, the cans are filled and sealed 
by machines, requiring only a few 
supervisors, usually men. Fancy 
packs are done by hand, but few 
workers are concerned in this process. 


General W orkroom Conditions 


For the most part the “merry-go- 
round” worktable arrangement was 
used, a conveyor running in a circular 
course carrying an unending parade 
of buckets, some with tomatoes to be 
peeled, some with peeled tomatoes, 
and others filled with waste. Since 
the women worked both inside and 
outside this circle of moving belts, a 
considerable accident hazard was 
present for those who worked inside 
and had to climb over the conveyors 
by means of stiles to reach their 
places. In four firms included in the 
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survey the stiles were in exceedingly 
bad repair. 

In one-third of the canneries women 
were compelled to work at elevated 
positions while sorting or filling. 
The platforms provided were poorly 
and unsubstantially built. In many 
places they were merely planks put 
across boxes. If these elevations are 
necessary, and it does not seem they 
are, they should be made safe and 
comfortable. 

In peeling tomatoes large quanti- 
ties of waste, peelings, etc., collect on 
the tables, and as a general thing the 
waste is not properly taken care of. 
When the pile of waste and peelings 
gets too thick it is shoved onto the 
floor or into gutters. Helpers are 
supposed to remove this accumulation 
at regular intervals, but their visits 
are comparatively rare, which means 
this waste is left for hours under the 
feet of the workers. This is a serious 
menace to health. A far better 
method was in use in some factories 
where the table-chute type of work- 
table was found. The peelings were 
dropped in an opening in the table 
and fell through to a conveyor which 
carried off the wastes. 

The constant presence of steam in 
the atmosphere is another health men- 
ace. The scalders and cookers let 
off a great amount of steam. When 
these are in the same room with the 
workers engaged in peeling, etc., 
quantities of steam collect around the 
worktables. This can be prevented 
by having the scalders and cookers in 
rooms away from the workers. 

Seating was a missing “luxury.” 
The managers of some of the plants 
said the workers were not so efficient 
when seated, and others maintained 
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that the season was too short to war- 
rant the expense of providing seats. 
To stand, either erect or bent over, 
for ten or twelve hours a day is terri- 
bly fatiguing. Especially for women, 
this is not only tiring, but actually 
dangerous to their health. In other 
states seating for women in canneries 
has proved practical. Beside the con- 
tinual standing, the noise and the 
strain of watching moving conveyors 
for hours at a time are not to be 
ignored as part of the nerve-racking 
process which is allowed in many of 
the canneries. 

Little consideration was given to 
sanitation in the canneries. In many 
of the plants the drinking facilities 
consisted of the “old family bucket,” 
and the same cup served all. The 
washing facilities were inadequate. 
Only nine out of the thirty-four can- 
neries had arrangements for wash- 
ing. Toilet sanitation was unbeliev- 
ably crude. There were only four 
canneries supplied with flush toilets. 


Cannery Camps 


About half the canneries had work- 
ers imported from outside towns. A 
“row-boss” was hired to round up a 
force of canners, get them to live at 
the cannery camps and act as inter- 
mediary between the campers and the 
management. He was, as a rule, of 
the same nationality as the campers 
in his group. 

Some of the camp buildings were 
in reasonably good condition, others 
were wretched. In many of them 
rain leaked through the roofs. The 
amount of space was so small as to 
create a congested condition. Usu- 
ally only one room was allowed to a 
whole family. Although iron bed- 
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steads were provided in a few places, 
in most cases only bunks were fur- 
nished, and in others nothing but a 
pile of straw. A few other crude 
furnishings were supplied by the em- 
ployer, while cooking arrangements 
usually consisted of an outdoor com- 
munity stove. 

The accumulation of refuse in the 
yards was unbelievably filthy. In 
only six camps were garbage recep- 
tacles provided. One good camp had 
a yard watchman to see to the cleanli- 
ness of the camp grounds. The un- 
sanitary conditions of the camp privies 
as a whole was astounding. 


The Women Workers 


Although most of the women 
(three-fifths) were over thirty years 
of age, a considerable number were 
so young that it was very inadvisable 
for them to be working in the un- 
healthful conditions found in most of 
these canneries. Nearly one-fifth or 
18.9 per cent were under twenty years 
old. 

Foreigners were only a small por- 
tion of all workers in the canneries 
(about 14.3) and these were gener- 
ally Poles and Italians brought in 
from other states. There was a much 
larger proportion of negroes, nearly 
three-eighths of all. 

Three-fourths of the women were 
or had been married, and in ninety- 
five cases the woman was the chief 
supporter of the family. Of the 
women who were the main wage- 
earners of the family, four-fifths de- 
pended upon seasonal work as their 
principal means of livelihood. 

The families were not exceedingly 
large and the greater number of the 
family group were wage-earners. 
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However, 13.1 per cent of the can- 
nery campers were children under six 
years of age. This shows the ad- 
visability of having a caretaker for 
the little ones, who would take full 
charge of them while their mothers 
and the older members of their fam- 
ilies were working. Only two camps 
employed caretakers for the young 
children of the working mothers. 


Conclusion 


This survey gives a striking ex- 
ample of what happens to unorgan- 
ized women workers. Wages for the 
majority were $14.30 a week on the 
average for 50 to 65 hours of work; 
conditions in the canneries were 


dangerous to health—floors wet with 
tomato juice and water, with peelings, 
spoiled tomatoes and other refuse 
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constantly collecting, dampness and 
steam always present in the atmos- 
phere; children worked beside their 
mothers in this unhealthy environ- 
ment; seats were hardly ever pro- 
vided; accident hazards might cause 
serious injury; living accommodation 
and sanitary conditions in the camps 
provided by the management were un- 
believably bad. Trade union organ- 
ization is the only adequate remedy 
for such a situation. State regulation 
would help to control child labor and 
sanitary conditions, and should be 
part of a program for improvement. 
But the crying need is for protection 
of these women through an organiza- 
tion which can win for them living 
wages, reasonable hours and safe con- 
ditions of work. And this is the trade 
union. 


FRONTISPIECE 


They say you've stepped out of a story-book, 
But now I’ve stepped in, I know. 
’Twas never a door that I came through but 


A cover that opened so! 


Oh, this is too lovely to be just true— 
This room full of daffodils, 

Where windows look down on the beach and sea 
And up at the sky and hills! 


Oh, these are too quaint now to be quite so— 
This Chinaman chocolate pot, 

This musical plate, these mauve satin chairs, 
This fender where toast keeps hot! 


And you are too dear to be wholly real— 
Fire-drowsy yet crisply sage— 

Oh, hadn’t I better sit down at once 
Before someone turns the page? 


ViotetT ALLEYN STOREY. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND LAsor, by Albert 
R. Ellingwood and Whitney Coombs. 
With a Forword by John R. Commons. 
Chicago and New York. 1926. A. W. 
Shaw Company. 639 pp. Price $6.00. 


Tue Law or OrGANIzED LABOR AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL Convicts, by Edwin Stacey 
Oakes, Rochester, N. Y. 1927. The 
Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Com- 
pany. 1333 pp. Price $15.00. Re- 
viewed by Jurgen Kuczynski. 


ROM their beginning trade unions 

had to struggle with the law. And it 
was a long time before Trade Unions were 
at least recognized as legal, before joining 
a union was not an illegal act. 

But again and again employers and 
judges favoring employers tried either to 
destroy the unions or to hamper them so 
much in their activities that they were 
powerless to achieve anything for their 
members. 

Progressive trade unionists therefore be- 
gan to realize the necessity of acquainting 
themselves with law cases, with judicial de- 
cisions, with the legal limits of their actions 
as union members, or as representatives of 
a union. 

Let us assume a unionist reads about the 
I. R. T. case, in which the American 
Federation of Labor is charged with con- 
spiracy against the New York Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company. He wants to in- 
form himself as to the meaning of con- 
spiracy. He will take the first book under 
review and find in the contents Part IV, 
The Labor Union, subheading A: The 
Legal Status of the Labor Union; sub-sub- 
heading 1: The Doctrine of Conspiracy, 
Page 72. He will look at page 72 and find 
there the reprint of two judicial decisions, 


each introduced by a short paragraph stat- 
ing the case, the peculiar circumstances of 
the situation from which the case arose. 
The first case is The People v. Fisher, the 
second case is Commonwealth v. Hunt. 
The first decision was given in 1835, the 
second in 1842. He will know at once 
that charging a union with conspiracy is 
an old trick of the employers, and if he 
reads the two cases thoroughly he will be 
able to answer the questions the authors 
ask at the end of the cases, so that the 
student may see himself whether he has 
fully understood what he read and whether 
he has found out the significant items of 
the case and the decision. 

However—before buying the book—the 
unionist should remember, the book is a 
collection of cases, of judicial decisions, and 
it is not easy to understand them without 
some training. 

The other book under review, that of 
Mr. Oakes, deals exclusively with the legal 
relations of organized labor especially to 
employers and employers associations. 
Since it is in addition much bigger than 
the other, it is. clear, that more prob- 
lems which just union members have to 
face are treated. It goes into nearly 
every detail in union matters, which 
could be treated as a legal problem. It 
deals with the validity of restricting the 
number of apprentices by by-laws as well, 
as with the liability of unions for a libel 
in a newspaper and with the adoption and 
registration of a label. Far more than a 
thousand cases are quoted in footnotes, but 
the matters dealt with in the text are writ- 
ten in simple language avoiding the rather 
difficult juridial manner of expression. 

Every union local should possess the 
second book while the book mentioned first 
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is more for the student of law. It is the 
second book which can be used whenever 
a legal difficulty arises; then it will serve 
as a reference book answering any legal 
question puzzling the union, while the book 
mentioned first widens the knowledge 
gained from the second. 


Tue Business OF THE SUPREME Court, 
by Felix Frankfurter and James M. 
Landis. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 1927. 349 pp. Price $4.00. Re- 
viewed by Marguerite Steinfeld. 


HE nine men on the Supreme Court 

at Washington are the real rulers of 
this country,” says the jacket of the book. 
In the preface the authors explain that 
legal thinking dominates American life: 
“Every act of government, every law passed 
by Congress, every treaty ratified by the 
Senate, every executive order issued by 
the President is tested by legal considera- 
tions’ —and may be set aside because of 
such considerations (p. V). 

To the trade unionist “government by 
judiciary” is not a meaningless expression. 
He can think of the court decisions on the 
child labor laws, moulding the lives 
of many and affecting deeply the economic 
organization of whole sections of the 
country. He can think of the meaning and 
the power of the injunction. 

The power is there. The book traces its 
growth. 

In 1789 the federal judicial system is 
established. Almost from the beginning 
problems arise. They fall into two classes: 
First, in a growing country, how could the 
Court’s business be kept managable by the 
small number of men who compose the Su- 
preme Court? Second, how could the scope 
of the Supreme Court’s jurisdiction be ex- 
panded as need arose? The history as told 
by Mr. Franfurter and Mr. Landis is 
the history of the restriction of some duties, 
the history of the creation of other courts 
for the performing of those duties, and the 
history of laws passed to enable the Su- 
preme Court to pass on new issues. 

To illustrate: The Justices of the Su- 
preme Court had to attend, in person, lower 
federal courts held in different and often 
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distant parts of the country. This duty— 
“circuit riding’”—became a burden as the 
country expanded. Either it or other 
duties had to be neglected. Relief came 
some fifty years after the need for relief was 
felt, through the providing for circuit 
judges (1869) and the establishment of 
Circuit Courts of Appeal (1891). 

Again: industry grew and, at the same 
time, control of economic and social ques- 
tions by the Federal Government. The 
“Beef Trust” was to be prosecuted for 
violation of federal statutes. A judge 
blocked the prosecution on the ground that 
the Federal Government had no jurisdic- 
tion in the matter. As a result and as a 
remedy Congress passed, in 1907, an act 
widening the field of federal prosecution 
(Criminal Appeals Act). 

After telling the history of the federal 
courts, the system as it works today is 
shown. The authors discuss the types of 
cases which come to the Supreme Court 
today and the qualities which the Justices 
on the Supreme Court must have if they 
would discharge their duties well. 

But the book not only tells how the Su- 
preme Court works today. It also shows— 
and this is perhaps fully as important— 
the slowness with which the judicial sys- 
tem is changed even if it is badly in need 
of reform. It shows the lack of interest 
on the part of the other departments of 
the Government and the public when 
judicial questions come up. Only a case 
which is dramatized awakens interest and 
brings action although “it is well to recol- 
lect that the real efficiency of the law often 
depends not upon the passage of acts as to 
which there is great public excitement, but 
upon the passage of acts (about which) 
there is not much public excitement, be- 
cause there is little understanding of their 
importance, while the interested parties are 
keenly alive to the desirability of defeating 
them.” (Theodore Roosevelt in his Annual 
Message to Congress, 41 Cong. Record 
22, quoted on pp. 116-117). 

Such a statement well shows the im- 
portance of knowing the meaning and opera- 
tion of the judicial system and the method 
of making and remaking it. 





VULCAN, OR THE FUTURE OF LABOR 


VULCAN, OR THE Future or Lasor, by 
Cecil Chisholm. 1927. 95 pp. 


ARTIFEX, OR THE FuTuRE OF CRAFTs- 
MANSHIP, by John Gloag. 1927. 96 
pp. E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1 


each. Reviewed by Jean S. Davis, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


N Vulcan, or the Future of Labor, 

Cecil Chisholm considers the question: 
What will be the lot of Labor a century 
or so hence? The prophesies offered on 
this subject often contradict each other; we 
are told that the worker of the future will 
be a plutocrat in overalls, quite absorbed 
in his motor car and other good things, but 
others draw for us a picture of the European 
laborer degraded by economic forces to 
the condition of a wage slave barely able 
to maintain a minimum of subsistence in his 
competition with cheap labor in backward 
countries. Mr. Chisholm takes the brighter 
view. He points out the fact that the ma- 
chines are turning out a great quantity of 
good things, so that there can be enough of 
the best to go ’round ; and also, that the ma- 
chines are relieving men and women of toil 
and backache. Our civilization is devoting 
itself to the perfection of the machine, and 
the machine will do away with both poverty 
and fatigue. The worker finds that he has 
been released from all toil and anxiety ex- 
cept fetching and carrying and feeding the 
machine. Indeed, the newest machines 
even feed themselves automatically, and 
soon the laborer will have nothing to do 
but watch the machine and repair it. 

But all is not bright in Mr. Chisholm’s 
picture of the future. “Ease is the certain 
blessing brought to mankind by the ma- 
chine; monotony is the no less certain 
curse.” This monotony comes in by two 
doors. The first is the perfection of the 
machine itself, which makes it unnecessary 
for the worker to use skill or thought, or 
experience. The second is the perfection 
of management, which just as surely makes 
no demand on the worker for experience or 
thought or skill. Still, the new manage- 
ment.is not to be thrown overboard—it 
does secure steadier production and there- 
fore provides more stable employment. The 
new scientific management is also eliminat- 
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ing the foreman, that old tyrant of indus- 
try, before whom both employee and em- 
ployer trembled in their respective shoes— 
both breathe more freely since he has gone. 
But for the curse of monotony, what is the 
remedy? Better wages, better working 
conditions, trade union protection will not 
compensate a man for the loss of his skill or 
for the dullness of a job which is itself al- 
most an automatic part of the machine 
process. 

What is Labor’s reply to this menace of 
the machine? Labor suggests two remedies: 
First, a shorter working week: for if his 
job offers him no satisfaction except the 
pay envelope, he must get satisfaction in 
the leisure after working hours. In the 
second place, Labor asks a voice in the 
control of the machine. Mr. Chisholm 
portrays labor as demanding a place beside 
the manager on the board of directors. 
American Labor, however, advocates prog- 
ress through organization and collective 
bargaining. The trade union provides 
means for workers not only to have a share 
in controlling their work environment but 
also to use their minds in creating the new 
techniques which are part of a growing in- 
dustry. But Mr. Chisholm believes that 
worker-control will come through stock 
ownership, and concludes that even if they 
own the machine, workers will be subor- 
dinate to it, plutocrats in overalls, indeed, 
but “whose curse is monotony and whose 
cry is for creative work.” 

The problem of the passing of creative 
work is taken up more fully by John 
Gloag in Artifex, or the Future of Crafts- 
manship. He tells the story of how our 
civilization has been built up by the crafts- 
men of the past, and calls our attention to 
the fact that this civilization is being car- 
ried on into the future by machines and 
machine-tenders. Now, the _ craftsman, 
while he was learning his skill, was also 
educated by the discipline of his craft; but 
the machine-tender’s education is not 
furthered by those mechanical, almost auto- 
matic,.motions which are his part in mass 
production. He neither conceives, designs 
nor executes the product. Neither his 
brain nor his hand adds anything of his 
own to human progress. He only performs 
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motions which may be meaningless for him. 
He experiences neither the pain nor the joy 
of creative work. In this situation Mr. 
Gloag is aware of three problems: first, the 
divorce of art from craftsmanship; second, 
the monotony of factory work; and, third, 
a poor choice of products by the consumer. 

The great arts of the past arose out of 
the great common practices of craftsmen. 
Today the artist is a man of training and 
tradition widely different from that of the 
men who are employed to carry out his 
design. And Mr. Gloag sees a warning in 
the fact that wherever, in the past, there has 
been such a divorce of design from execu- 
tion, the result has been a decay of both art 
and craftsmanship. Today we go even far- 
ther, and divorce craftsmanship from pro- 
duction. Our production, dominated by ma- 
chine technique, still attempts an imitation 
of handwork. The result is that our ma- 
chines turn out cheap shams, instead of 
honest goods. This is not a result of any 
inevitable characteristic of machine produc- 
tion, for the producer by machine can be a 
craftsman quite as well as the handworker. 
The fault is in pretending to produce by 
machine the products of handcraft, instead 
of designing honest machine products. A 
metal filing case is as truly adapted to its 
purpose as an antique carved chest was 
suited to its. We can have excellent prod- 
ucts of machine craft—it is the machine- 
made imitations of handwork which are 
ugly. A craftsman considers the purpose 
which his product is to serve, and the mate- 
rial out of which he is to make it. The 
admirable product is that which is best 
suited to the material and to the use to 
which it is to be put. When, further, the 
products of the machine are designed to 
suit the machine technique, we shall arrive 
at a larger craftsmanship. ‘The machine 
has made products plentiful and cheap, and 
“the real craftsmen will do great service if 
they will help to bring within the reach of 
many, qualities and beauties in everyday 
things.” 

Mr. Gloag points out a need for techni- 
cal education that would give to the work- 
ers in this machine age a feeling for fine 
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work, so that their outlook may be that of 
masters of the machine, and that they may 
have “the desire to get some piece of work 
done well for the sake of doing it.” He 
believes that both trade unions and manu- 
facturers’ associations have the obvious re- 
sponsibility to see that such training is pro- 
vided. But even with such education, 
wherever there is machine production there 
is repetitive labor with its numbing effect 
on the initiative and ability of the craftsman. 
Mr. Gloag hints at a solution which is 
much the same as that which Bellamy of- 
fered in Looking Backward, that each 
worker should perform his share of repeti- 
tive labor during his apprenticeship in in- 
dustry, cheered by the knowledge that he is 
to graduate as a craftsman into more in- 
teresting occupation. Perhaps there might 
be for him even handwork, such as that of 
giving an individual finish to an article on 
which the tedious preparation has been 
made by the machine. Still, we feel that 
Mr. Gloag has left this matter of monot- 
ony as much an unsolved problem as has 
Mr. Chisholm, or any of us whom it trou- 
bles. 

In order that we may have craftsman- 
ship in industry, there must also be educa- 
tion of the buying public. The flooding of 
the market by cheap shams has ruined the 
taste of consumers. The people run after 
“fashionable models” instead of well-made 
goods. Because the masses are not them- 
selves craftsmen, they are unable to judge 
honest work, and instead of themselves ex- 
ercising appreciation, they accept, sheeplike, 
the dictation of the “expert,” or their 
houses are cluttered by ugly, useless, unfit 
and ill-made articles bought only because 
the buyer has not judgment capable of 
withstanding the pressure of advertisement. 
But the craftsman can not do his best work 
until he has a public able to appreciate his 
best. He needs the encouragement of a 
public that demands good workmanship in 
the commonplace things of every day life. 
Then we shall see again the fusion of art 
and craftsmanship, and even in mass pro- 
duction. 





CIGAR MAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION' 


I. M. ORNBURN, President 


Including the initiative and referendum, all 
amendments which I recommended, and which 
were adopted by the convention and by it sub- 
mitted to the membership at large, were adopted 
by the popular vote. 

The outstanding issue was the initiative and 
referendum. This does not mean that we have 
wholly discarded the initiative and referendum. 
Almost from its inception, the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union of America has had the 
referendum; and most of the time, the initiative 
system of government. All amendments and 
fesolutions, including the nomination and elec- 
tion of the officers and the delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor Convention; 
and those adopted by the convention had to 
go to the popular vote. 

Under the new laws, the International Ex- 
ecutive Board may, between conventions, sub- 
mit amendments to popular vote, and in ad- 
dition, any local union may propose amendments, 
which, if endorsed by the International Execu- 
tive Board and twenty unions, the Interna- 
tional President shall submit same to popular 
vote. 

With this exception, the organization has 
gone tq the representative form of govern- 
ment. 

In my report to the Chicago Convention in 
1927, I said in part: 

“The initiative and referendum systems, as 
we now have it and apply it, may have served 
a certain purpose in the early bygone days. 
But, owing to the extraordinary economic rev- 
oluntionary changes in the industry, it no longer 
serves any useful purpose—and I am frank to 
say that, under present conditions which we 
must meet, it should be greatly modified, if not 
entirely abolished, and replaced by a system 
more workable and -up-to-date in its applica- 
tion. It is my thought that our best interests 
will be augmented, fostered and benefited by a 
return to a free democracy, with its representa- 
tive form of government.” 

A special committee, consisting of G. W. 
Perkins, William Smith and G. H. Hall, was 


*Continued from January, 1928, AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 


appointed to make an investigation of this ques- 
tion, and in its reports, among other things, 
said: 

“Your committee has individually and col- 
lectively interviewed many officers and found 
no advocate of the referendum system except 
in a modified form. All practically agreed the 
convention composed of elected delegates fur- 
nishes the best means of transacting the com- 
plex, rapidly changing industrial conditions. 
All agree that it maintains the fundamental 
and the best form of democracy. It should be 
recalled that delegates are elected by and are 
responsible to those who selected them. This re- 
tains and maintains a true sense of democracy.” 

In the cigar industry, the small shop with 
hand work has mostly disappeared. 

The big trust’s shops, operating under more 
modern methods of production, say they have 
to make yearly contracts with jobbers and re- 
tailers. ‘They declined to negotiate wage scales 
involving increases of wages that had to go to 
popular vote, and claimed there is greater 
security of contracts in limiting the right of 
appeal to the International Executive Board and 
to the delegate conventions. 

It took forty years to perfect a machine which 
would successfully make cigars. It caused 
thirty-odd suicides, and cost twenty million dol- 
lars, before success came. 

So many failures had occurred that the 
average cigar maker had an inborn, deep-seated 
belief that it could not be done; and when the 
successful machine did come with sudden and 
unexpected swiftness, the mass was slow and 
reluctant to grasp the real situation, holding 
tenaciously to the life-long, deep-rooted belief 
that “the only successful way to make ’em was 
by the old hand way.” 

The initiative and referendum is therefore 
more responsible for stunting the growth of the 
International Union than all other causes com- 
bined. 

So far as I know, this is the first case in 
history where the membership at large volun- 
tarily and by popular vote gave up the initia- 
tive and referendum, or so-called self-govern- 
ment, under the full or pure democracy system, 
and returned to a free democracy under the 
representative form of government. 
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CELOTEX will add 














For Interiors, Too 


Celotex makes beautiful interiors. 
Left natural in panel effects, its 
light-tan color harmonizes with 
almost any decorative scheme. It 
takes stains, paints or enamels. 
You can also apply wall paper, 
canvas or plastic paint directly to 
Celotex. Cut-stone work effects 
are also easily obtainable by trim- 
ming Celotex into panels of the 
proper sizes and leveling the 
edges to produce a “V” groove at 
each joint. Ask us about its pos- 
sibilities in finishing your home. 


25% to 35% of your fur- 

nace heat is needlessly 

wasted right through walls 
and roofs. 
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Livability to Your Home 


Icy blasts are kept outside. . 


. furnace heat 


is kept inside... when you use Celotex. 
This extra protection makes your home more 
comfortable and will save much fuel money. 
Use Celotex also to line your basement... 
your attic... your sun porch .. . your garage. 


0A FEW YEARS ago when a man 
built a house he had only these things to 
consider: the arrangement and appearance 
of his home, its price, its location and its 
structural permanence. 

Now, American building standards in- 
clude another vital consideration . . . liva- 
bility. 


Homebuilders want better protection 


against our variable American climate. 
They insist on construction that keeps heat 
where it belongs . . . im the house in win- 
ter... and out of the house in summer. 


Construction that includes only the usual 
building materials will not do it. Wood, 
masonry, hollow tile, building paper, wall 
board, plaster and roofing are good ma- 
terials for their purposes, but walls and 
roofs built with these materials alone offer 
too little resistance to the passage of heat 
and cold. 


The experience of thousands of home- 
owners shows that, unless a special heat- 
stopping or insulating material is used, fur- 
nace heat leaks out and sun heat beats in 
... right through walls and roofs. Thick 
walls and sturdy construction are not 
enough! Insulation is not so much a mat- 
ter of thickness of material as of kind of 
material. 


Until six years ago insulating materials 
were too expensive to be generally used. 
They were expensive to buy and expensive 
to install . . . because they were extra items 
in the building. 


Then Celotex, the five-point material, 
was produced! 


Celotex combines services never available 
in a building material before. And, unlike 
ordinary insulating materials, Celotex can 
be used in actual construction of walls and 
roof. Thus it is not an extra item to buy 
or install. It adds weather protection... 
livability . . . as it builds. 

Best of all, careful tests have shown that 
a single layer of Celotex in your home will 
in most cases save 20% to 25% of your 
fuel money. 

Celotex is made in broad, strong boards 
from long, tough cane fiber. When prop- 
erly built into walls and roof it makes build- 
ings (1) stronger, (2) cooler in summer, 
(3) quieter, (4) warmer in winter, (5) 
less costly to heat. 

And Celotex Lath, for use under plaster, 
will give you better plastered walls plus the 
vital quality of insulation. 

You will certainly want to build livability 
into your own home. See your lumber 
dealer for. further information about the 
use of Celotex in your new home or your 
present one. Or write to us. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal 
cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 

Sales Distributors throughout the World 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal 


All Reliable Lumber Dealers Can Supply 
Celotex 





ALABAMA 


Mobile—Chas. H. Franck: 

It is planned to make the Council an active 
factor in all movements intended to promote 
the advancement of civic interests. Organiza- 
tion is especially needed among cotton and 
automobile workers. Union membership has 
increased in both the garment and building 
trades. 


ARKANSAS 


Paragould.—J. P. Hampton: 


The carpenters, painters and barbers will 
have a joint meeting next week to discuss 
Efforts 


wages and means for better progress. 
are being made to organize the auto mechanics 


and fire fighters. The railroad has a company 
union. Times have ben very dull all year, 
due to the bank failure. The unions had their 
money invested with this bank. 


CALIFORNIA 


Riverside-—Albert J. Tingleaf: 

We were successful in having a mayor 
elected friendly to organized labor. Our cen- 
tral body is conducting an organizing cam- 
paign. ‘The carpenters pay sick benefits, old- 
age pensions and death benefits. The River- 
side Portland Cement Company has a company 
union. 


San Diego—E. H. Dowell: 

Our organization committee is a most active 
one and constantly on the job. Splendid prog- 
ress has been made in the organization of 
taxi drivers. There is a good field for the 
organization of auto mechanics. Through pub- 
lic meetings we are educating not only our own 
members, but the general public as well, to the 
advantage of old-age security legislation. 
Union membership has increased about 5 per 
cent during the past year. 


San Bernardino.—C. O. Whitlock: 
At our get-together meeting in December we 


had about 1,000 in attendance. The speaker of 
the evening was Brother Frank C. McDonald, 
president of the State Building Trades. Bakers, 
machinists and retail clerks are having organi- 
zation campaigns. The Santa Fe Railroad has 
a company union. Plasterers, hod carriers and 
painters have made progress toward the five- 
day week, 


CANADA 


London.—J. F. Thompson: 


An illustrated lecture by J. M. Conners, 
editor, Canada Forward, entitled “Revolts of 
Civilization,” dealing with evolution of labor 
movement from the days of Moses, proved an 
interesting event at one of our meetings. Fed- 
eral Labor Union 16523 have education classes 
to discuss shop problems. We will have lectures 
by Tom Moore and City Clerk S. Baker in 
February. Clerks, teamsters and chauffeurs are 
carrying on organizing campaigns. Bakers, 
fire fighters and cigarmakers pay sick benefits. 
Printers, iron-moulders and the stationary en- 
gineers employed by the Government provide 
old-age pensions for their members. Main- 
tenance-of-way, carpenters, printers, railway 
carmen, sheet-metal workers, polishers and 
buffers, blacksmiths and photo-engravers have 
life insurance for their members. Typo- 
graphical workers and all railway employees 
keep records of wages, hours of work and un- 
employment. 


FLORIDA 


Lakeland —A. W. Delforge: 


J. M. Atkins, president of the Florida State 
Federation of Labor, in a brief talk urged all 
workmen, especially organized labor, to sup- 
port candidates that will pledge themselves 
before election to support bills favorable to 
the working class. Efforts are being made to 
revive the meat cutters and cooks and wait- 
resses’ local unions. Stage employees, painters, 
plumbers, pay sick benefits; electricians and 
carpenters provide old-age pensions and elec- 
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“Get the message through” 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE Sixties the “pony express” 
carried the mail over mountain 

and Indian wildernesses from St. 
Joseph, Missouri, to San Francisco. The 
express riders and station keepers won 
undying fame for getting the message 
through, regardless of hardship or 
danger. 

Today, in the city of Denver, there is 
rising on the site of one of the old pony 
express corrals another splendid struc- 
ture dedicated to the service of modern 
message-bearing—the new headquarters 
building of one of the companies of the 
Bell System. In fact and in spirit, the 


Bell System is the lineal descen- 
dant of the pony express. 

It is this spirit of responsibility 
that causes operators to risk their lives 
by remaining at their switchboards in 
the face of fire, flood or other great 
danger. The same spirit calls linemen 
or repairmen to go out, even at the risk 
of their lives, to repair the lines in time 
of accident or storm. 

There are no instructions requiring 
Bell System employees to endanger 
their lives. It is the spirit of communi- 
cation that bids them, “Get the message 
through.” 
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Are You True to Yourself? 





Study that question. 


unions and union principles, don’t you? 


Read it again. It’s important to YOU! You believe in 


And you work under union condi- 


tions—earn your wages as a unionist and help boost the cause. 


O YOU know that the UNION 
LABEL is one of the biggest 
things with unions? Just think what 
the label means! It is an indication 
that the goods bearing it have been 
made under conditions for which 
YOU stand. It shows that the 
makers of those goods are paying 
the union scale, and often more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union 
principles and benefits YOU. 


Remember success for one helps 
for success of ALL unions! Co- 
operate with your brother workers 
in the clothing industry by demand- 
ing the union label on all your cloth- 
ing, shirts, collars and cuffs. 


§ 





f 


VERY time you buy goods with 

the label, you strike a blow at 
unfair manufacturers, sweat-shops 
and prison workhouses. You help 
wipe out the products made by 
NON-UNION people—people who 
are working against YOU. 


Think, talk and push union la- 
beled products. You owe it to your- 
self—for your own benefit! Make 
the union label as important as the 
price of an article. Get the habit 
and give it to your fellow-workers. 
Uplift the good cause and you uplift 
the welfare of yourself and your 
family. 





WATCH OUT FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 














The above label is stamped on 
Collars and Cuffs 





The above label is placed on Getian 
made to your order 


Rute OF 











The above label is placed on Ready-to-Wear 
clothing, shirts, overalls and other 
workingmen’ s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT — OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House - 


New York 
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tricians, barbers and plumbers pay life in- 
surance benefits. The Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad has a company union. Journeymen 
plumbers and steamfitters have secured the five 
day week. The plumbers keep records of 
hours of work, wages and unemployment. 


St. Petersberg—vV. S. Herring: 

A mass meeting was held recently to discuss 
the advisability of forming a legislative and 
voting league in conjunction with an educa- 
tion class, to be assisted by Mr. Chester P. 
Platt. It is difficult to organize new crafts here 
at present. Painters, carpenters, electricians 
and machinists pay sick benefits. Northrup 
and Rutland, Inc., department store, has a large 
union. Local 233 of the painters have officially 
adopted the five-day week. Machinists keep 
records on unemployment. 


Tampa.—A. B. Grout: 

Public relations has been discussed at our 
meetings. While none of our locals provide 
for sick benefits, old-age pensions or life in- 
surance, their international unions carry pro- 
tection for their members. The Tampa Elec- 
tric and Public Utilities have company unions. 
There is much unemployment here. 


ILLINOIS 


Champaign.—J. W. Dunn: 

Efforts are being made to organize auto 
mechanics and_ clerks. Building _laboreis, 
painters and barbers pay sick benefits; plasterers 
and cement finishers, electricians, painters and 
building laborers provide insurance for their 
members. All building crafts affiliated with 
the Building Trades Council are making an 
effort to establish the five-day week. 


Chicago—Edw. Hammond: 


The Metal Trades Council is making a good 
campaign to organize the automobile industry. 
All trades with the exception of the upholsterers 
are affiliated. The electricians, sheet-metal 
workers, blacksmiths, machinists, painters, 
polishers, rubber workers and woodworkers 
are making gains in membership. The wood- 
workers recently affiliated with the Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners. Our Trade 
Union College, conducted under the auspices of 
the Women’s Trade Union League and the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, reports splendid 
interest in the courses of study. 


Chicago.—Florence Curtis Hanson: 

We have been holding organization meetings 
to interest teachers in Seattle, six places in 
Wyoming, Superior, Wis., Minneapolis and St. 





THE 
MODERN 
WAY OF PACKING 
COCONUT 


LL the prepared coconut you've 

eaten before has been put through 

a drying process and then packed in 
cardboard cartons. 

But Baker’s Coconut, Southern- 
Style, has just been shredded and then 
packed in sealed tins. 

It’s moist with all its original juicy 
tenderness. 

Luscious with all its rich nut flavor. 

You just don’t know how good 
coconut can be until you try it. Take 
home a can tonight. 


BAKER’S 
COCONUT 





- among the bakers. 


Paul. In the latter city fine work is being 
done on the new city charter. 


Christopher—E. K. Elkins: 

The trades are fairly well organized, ex- 
cept the retail clerks and it is hard to get them 
interested. Organization is especially needed 
There is very little inter- 
est to start educational classes. Union mem- 
bership has increased during .the past year. 


Granite.—Bob Lyons: 

Cleaners and dyers have organized in Granite 
City, Venice, and East St. Louis, and they are 
initiating mew members at each meeting. 
Belleville has educational classes. A wage- 
earners’ league was started in Belleville, Col- 
linsville, Granite City, Alton, Edwardsville and 
East St. Louis. The majority of the trades 
pay sick benefits. All unions favor old-age 
pensions, and a campaign is on in all trades for 
life insurance. Mostly all railroad employees, 
packing house employees, employees of the 
Pittsburgh Coke Plant and Common Wealth 
Steel Company employees have company unions. 
Leather workers in this district have long hours 
and low pay. Organized labor should give 
them moral support. 
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Elgin—A. B. Winnie: 

We held a mass meeting of all trade unions 
on December 13. Discussion of shop problems 
take place. at union meetings to some extent. 
Painters and decorators keep records of wages, 
hours of work and unemployment. 


Pana.—Chas. H. Pierson: 

There are three mines here and they are 
working a little better than half time. They 
are hardly averaging $7.50 per day after ex- 
penses are deducted, as the mines are over- 
crowded and the turn is slow. Many men are 
driving from thirteen to twenty-five miles to 
work in other mines. There is a surplus of 
mine labor here. All trades are practically 
organized. In the greenhouses most of the men 
work nine hours. 


Springfield —R. E. Woodmansee: 


We have had two label shows with prominent 
speakers boosting union-label goods. Organiz- 
ing campaigns are being carried on by the cooks 
and waiters, common laborers and the Women’s 
Trade Union League. The typographical union 
has sick benefits and old-age pension provisions ; 
the carpenters, bakers and meat cutters pay 
sick benefits to their members. We have no 
company unions here. The typographical union 
keeps records of wages, hours and unemploy- 
ment. 


W estville—John Shaffer: 

We met with the Danville Central Labor 
Union who had called the merchants together 
there and we made the proposition that they 
buy our coal. This they promised to do. The 
miners have been averaging four days a week 
for the past two months. The Peabody Mine 
No. 24, which has been closed down for two 
years and a half, has reopened and five hun- 
dred men are at work. 


INDIANA 


Clinton. —Jos. B. Trunko: 


We held no meetings of outstanding interest 
and there is no interest for any educational 
moves. Every local in our central body pro- 
vides sick benefits for their members. The 
Wabash Valley Electric Company have a com- 
pany union. Barbers have the 54 day week. 
None of our unions keep records on wages, 
hours and unemployment. 


Muncie —Ed. Kehrer: 

We had an open forum, at which addresses 
were made by Ray Kelsey and William Kauff- 
man, of the Metal Polishers, and Max Matthews, 
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of the local pattern markets, and which proved 
very interesting. Metal polishers and buffers 
are conducting organizing activities. 
and printers pay sick benefits. 


Barbers 


IOWA 


Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

The Label League has been having very 
effective meetings. The retail clerk’s union 
has been revived and they are campaigning 
for a large membership, with a Saturday night 
closing as the basis. Practically all locals pay 
sick benefits. The Rock Island shops have com- 
pany unions. The majority here have the 44- 
hour week, and the balance the eight-hour 
day. 


Centreville —T. N. Wallace: 


Two or three of the small mines have some 
kind of company organization. There are 2,000 
idle miners here. 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

We have been having union mass meetings 
to assist the miners. While there is no set 
program to include discussion of shop prob- 
lems, yet each union devotes quite a bit of 
time to this question. Sick benefits are paid 
by street carmen, structural iron workers and 
painters and decorators also carry old-age pen- 
sion and life insurance for their members. 
Flynn & Northland Dairies, Rollins Hosiery 
Mill, Rock Island Railroad, Swift Packing Com- 
pany and the Wood Brothers Threshing Ma- 
chine Company have company unions. Street 
carmen and printing trades cau furnish in- 
formation on wages, hours of work and un- 
employment. 


Marshalltown—A. E. Vautheim: 

Bonds have been issued to build a $125,000 
Memorial Hall; a new hotel costing $350,000 
is to be built. Electrical workers’ local union 
has been reorganized. Canning factories 
operate on a ten-hour day and at times works 
thirteen hours, with no extra pay for overtime. 


W aterloo.—H. L. Errichson: 

A special meeting of the Waterloo Trades 
and Labor Assembly has been called to revive 
interest in attendance of delegates. Painters, 
molders and printers pay sick benefits, The 
latter also provides old-age protection. Car- 
penters, molders, electricians and sheet metal 
workers have life insurance for their members. 


















ORGANIZATION 








Snowdrift is sweet— 


Just as you would use the word to describe 
sweet cream. And because it is packed 
in an air-tight can Snowdrift reaches you as 


sweet as the day it was made. 


FOR MAKING 
CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY AND 
FOR WHOLESOME FRYING 








MAINE 


Lewiston.—Joseph A. Elie: 

Our Central Labor Union has been been aid- 
ing textile workers by holding mass meetings. 
Frank Gorman, President Eaton, Vice-President 
Merrow-and John Powers assisted at these 
meetings and handled the situation very well. 
I believe now would be a good time for the 
organization of boot and shoe workers along 
the same lines. Several employers provide 
free sick and accident insurance for their em- 
ployees. 


Portland—J. B. Eaton: 

Textile workers are carrying on organization 
campaign in Biddleford, Lewiston, Waterville 
and Augusta. Carpenters, electricians, painters, 
hod carriers, plumbers, steamfitters, masons, 
plasterers and teamsters pay sick benefits. 
Plumbers, steamfitters and electricians carry 
life insurance for their members. Building 
craft workers get from 90 cents to $1.12} an 
hour, with the 44-hour week. 


Woodland.—Frank D. Johnson: 
Pulp workers give sick benefits of $5 a 
week and paper makers pay $300 insurance in 
case of death. Most all unions keep a record 
of wages, hours of work and unemployment. 








MASSACHUSETTS 
Beverly—Roy N. Canney: 
Salem Central Labor Union have held eight 

classes, which closed December 16, 1927, to 

open again on January 6, with ten more. 

Plumbers and steamfitters provide sick bene- 

fits for their members. New England Tele- 

phone and Telegraph Company, the A. C. Law- 
rence Leather Company and the Hygrade Lamp 

Company have company unions. Painters have 

five-day week. Electrical workers are asking 

for the five-day week, commencing May 1 of 

this year. , 
Marlboro.—John T. Tucker: 

Carpenters hold meeting once a month for 
discussions on trade problems by members of 
the craft. The carpenters have also started 
education classes. Carpenters, plumbers, paint- 
ers and tin smiths pay sick benefits; none of 
the unions have old-age pensions; the carpen- 
ters provide life insurance for their members. 
There are no company unions here. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union has a legislative committee 
working to secure the passage of a five-day 
week. There are about 3,000 boot and shoe 
workers out of employment at the present time. 
The outlook is not bright for the winter and 
spring. 
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MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor.—Roy M. Shoffer: 

There is some discussion about forming a 
building trades council. We are holding a 
series of lectures which are doing a great deal 
of good. Efforts are being made to organize 
the auto mechanics and sheet metal workers. 


Pontiac.—Jack Gray: 

Carpenters, plumbers and electricians have 
been holding interesting meetings. There is a 
general organizing campaign going on. Car- 
penters, electricians and plumbers provide life 
insurance for their members. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis.—Albert Brown: 

Firemen and oilers are meeting with good 
success in organizing Milwaukee railroad sta- 
tionary firemen and others. Our Central Body 
has a study class. Our largest industrial or- 
ganizations are the steel machinery, Ford plant, 
textile and flour mills, none of which are or- 
ganized. 


St. Paul——Frank Fisher: 

About all of the locals here pay sick bene- 
fits. None of our unions keep records of 
wages, hours and unemployment. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Laurel—Holt E. J. Ross: 


Plans .are under way for the promoting of 
labor legislation at the coming session of the 
legislature. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize the restaurant and soft drink workers. 
Barbers and firemen pay sick benefits. 

MONTANA 

Lewiston —C. L. Van Horn: 

There is no noticeable increase in unemploy- 
ment here. We have no public employment 
agencies. No new unions have been organized ; 
it is all we can do to hold our own. We had 
a very good meeting of the Trades and Labor 
Council on December 22. 


NEW YORK 

Dunkirk.—Chas. Costantino: 

For over four years industry has been at its 
lowest ebb. Most all firms have some form of 
company union, either as welfare associations, 
twenty-five year clubs and employees associa- 
tions. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Durham.—Alfred Hoffman: 

An organizing conference was called in Dur- 
ham by the Central Labor Union, inviting all 
unions from Raleigh, Greensboro, and _ the 
State Federation of Labor officials to attend and 


to discuss how to enliven old unions, organize 
new ones, etc. The next conference is to in- 
clude five cities and will be held in Greensboro. 
Auto mechanics are being organized through the 
machinists organization. A survey of wages in 
all lines and the cost of living is being made 
by the Durham Central Labor Union. A 
southern survey is being made by the hosiery 
workers union. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot.—H. E. McFall: 

A local union of stage employees was organ- 
ized about a month ago. The Great Northern 
Railway has a company union. Painters keep 
records on wages, hours of work and unem- 


ployment. 
OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa—G. E. Warren: 

We have not started any educational classes. 
Printers and carpenters pay old-age pensions. 
We have no company unions here. Building 
outlook is good, but we have entirely too many 
men. Farm labor is plentiful. There has been 
no cotton crop. Due to overproduction, the oil 
fields have closed down, causing a layoff not 
only in the fields but in all our factories, as 
they turn out the oil-field materials. 


OREGON 

Pendleton—Alex Manning: 

A paid organizer is kept in the field at all 
times. We have no company unions here. An 
effort to decrease hours of work by the car- 
penters and painters was voted down. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
New Kensington—E. A. Patterson: 


_ Painters, carpenters, motion-picture operators 


and barbers pay sick benefits and life insurance 
to their members. Painters receive $10 a day; 
carpenters, $12, and miners, $7.50. They all 
work eight hours. 

Reading—Earl White: 

The Federated Trades Council had a very 
interesting meeting with Mayor-elect Stump in 
the chair. Mr. Stump has been president of the 
council for twelve years. We are having open 
forums to attract members. The full-fashioned 
hosiery workers are carrying on an organization 
campaign. 

South Connelsville—Jos. Humberton: 

We are working to have all the unions meet 
together every three months to thrash out our 
problems. Boilermakers pay both sick benefits 
and life insurance; machinists pay life insur- 
ance. The Western Maryland Railroad has a 
company union. ; 
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